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EVEN  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  ROSE 

T.  N.  JoRGENSEN,   GRAB. 

Even  the  beauty  of  the  rose  doth  cast, 
When  its  bright,  fervid  noon  is  past, 

A  still  and  lengthening  shadow  in  the  dust. 

.  .  The  loveliest  thing  earth  hath,  a  shadow  hath, 
A  dark  and  livelong  hint  of  death, 
Haunting  it  ever  till  its  last  faint  breath. 

(From  "Shadow"  by  Walter  de  la  Mare) 

It  was  late  afternoon  of  the  last  Friday  in  October  that  I 
stood  at  my  window  and  gazed  on  a  somber  Twenty-fifth 
Street.  There  was  a  touch  of  brightness  here  and  there, 
a  colored  sweater,  a  flaring  skirt,  a  few  leaves  which  still  held  a 
bit  of  their  color.    But  the  rest  was  drab ;  dull  as  my  own  heart. 

"Beauty    perishes,   beauty    vanishes 
However  rare,  rare  it  be." 

The  old  refrain  of  autumn  came  again,  but  this  time  with  a 
variation.  Not  only  does  beauty  fade  as  we  reach  for  it,  but 
even  as  it  shines  in  its  moment  of  brightest  perfection,  it  is 
marred  with  many  a  defect.  Look  closely  at  any  tree  in  the 
season  of  its  splendor  and  you  will  find  it  lacking  in  symmetry 
or  some  other  grace  which  its  nature  demands.  Any  joy 
analyzed  too  minutely  fails  us  even  at  its  height;  any  fresh 
ambition  studied  too  well  or  any  face,  even  in  its  youthful 
bloom,  scrutinized  too  carefully  will  reveal  its  flaws.  We  need 
hunger  to  enjoy  food,  we  need  lonesomeness  to  appreciate 
friendship,  we  need  the  dull  ache  of  long-driven  muscles  to  gain 
any  thrill  from  rest. 

I  turned  wearily  from  the  window  and  picked  up  a  book  of 
Shakespeare  for  distraction  and  comfort.  It  opened  to  the  lines 
of  Hamlet: 

"Fie  on't!    0  fie!    'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 
That  grows  to  seed;  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  .  .  ." 

I   had  read  these  lines  before,  of  course,  but  never  with  so 
appreciative  a  mind.     "An  unweeded  garden" — the  metaphor 
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describes  life  well.  A  garden,  yes,  with  all  its  beauty,  its  many 
various  joys  bobbing  invitingly  before  us  like  fresh-blown 
flowers.  But  then  the  weeds.  There  they  are  in  every  corner, 
hiding  every  orderly  path,  usurping  the  best  part  of  every 
beautiful  bed.  "Unweeded  garden  run  to  seed,  things  rank  and 
gross  in  nature  possess  it  truly.' ' 

Later  I  walked  across  the  driveway  to  visit  St.  John's  church 
— ' '  St.  John  before  the  Latin  Gate ' ' — to  give  the  church  its  full 
title  and  thereby  remind  myself  that  St.  John  could  bathe  in 
boiling  oil  and  come  out  unhurt,  refreshed.  Surely  he  could 
walk  unweeded  ways  without  corruption  or  despair.  I  knelt  a 
moment  before  the  waiting  Christ  and  His  words  came  comfort- 
ingly: "The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  to  a  field  of  grain  and 
cockle.  The  time  of  the  harvest  comes  and  the  cockle  is  burned, 
but  the  wheat  is  gathered  into  my  barn.  The  harvest  is  the  end 
of  the  world;  the  reapers  are  the  angels  .  .  ." 

It  was  with  a  real  thrill  that  I  had  opened  Shakespeare  and 
found  this  sixteenth  century  poet  writing  my  thoughts.  It  was 
with  a  greater  delight  that  I  found  Christ  using  the  same  simile 
centuries  before — and  finishing  the  line  by  adding  the  thought 
which  Shakespeare  left  unsaid:  "Here  grain  and  cockle — there 
the  cockle  gone."  Shakespeare  caught  my  mood  and  expressed 
it  in  a  line.  Christ  caught  my  mood,  expressed  it  the  same  way, 
and  then  reminded  me  that  there  was  an  answer,  a  perfect 
answer,  to  my  longing. 

A  somber  mood  was  on  me,  a  deep  mood,  one  that  is  the 
universal  experience  of  man,  one  apt  for  expression  in  a  simile ; 
an  answer,  necessary,  satisfying,  awaited  it  .  .  .  Here  was  per- 
fect material  for  the  dignified  sonnet  with  its  rise  and  fall,  its 
flow  and  ebb,  its  octave  and  sestet. 

So  it  started  thus,  this  paper.  Poetry  is  the  language  of 
emotion  and  mood,  as  prose  is  the  language  of  fact  and  judg- 
ment.    I  must  turn  to  verse  if  I  would  express  the  feelings 
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which  filled  me  as  I  stood  at  my  window.  But  mood  and  emotion 
are  wide,  and  wide  too  is  the  variety  of  poetic  form.  I  had  to 
decide  which  meter  and  stanza  to  use.  The  thought  and  its 
answer  suggested  the  sonnet  with  its  crescendo  and  fading,  so  I 
began  to  study  the  sonnet  form.  For  all  its  formality,  its  rigid- 
ness  of  rhyme  and  length  of  line  and  stanza,  it  has  flourished 
century  after  century  since  it  appeared  in  Italy  about  the  year 
1200  and  spread  to  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Portugal,  England, 
and  so  around  the  world.  Its  devotees,  the  Italians  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Tasso ;  the  German  Goethe ;  the  French  Ronsard ;  the 
Portugese  Camoens;  the  Spaniard  Lope  de  Vega;  the  many 
English,  Ben  Jonson,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Words- 
worth, Keats,  the  Eossetti  group,  the  Brownings,  and  the  host 
of  others,  read  like  a  list  of  all  the  famous  writers.  Like  the 
simile  which  sprang  so  naturally  to  the  human  mind  that  it 
suited  the  Jews  of  Christ's  time,  the  playgoers  of  Elizabethan 
England,  and  a  twentieth-century  October  afternoon  in  Omaha, 
this  stanza  form  seems  a  help  for  any  writer  of  any  age  or 
country. 

But  its  extensive  use  had  stretched  its  bounds  a  bit,  and  I 
found  that  I  was  not  quite  through  with  making  my  decisions. 
Should  it  be  the  strict  Petrarchan  type,  or  the  Spenserian  or 
Shakespearean  or  Miltonic  form?  All  these  clung  to  the  tradi- 
tional fourteen  lines,  to  the  iambic  pentameter  meter,  but  the 
rhyme  schemes  varied.  All  were  dignified,  all  suited  well  my 
meditative  mood,  but  the  variation  in  rhyme  made  a  deeper 
difference  than  one  would  guess  at  first. 

I  entered  more  eagerly  into  my  sonnet  study  and  discovered  a 
host  of  interesting  sidelights  on  its  history:  the  fact  that  the 
first  sonnet  writers  composed  their  pieces  to  the  music  of  the 
lute ;  that  the  name  sonnet  means  little  song,  for  in  Italian  a  song 
is  " sounded' '  not  "sung";  that  Michelangelo  wrote  his  sonnets 
to  Viitoria  Colonna  and  that  Vittoria  herself  wrote  sonnets,  but 
nol  to  Michelangelo;  that  the  first  and  many  of  the  best  sonnets, 
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those  of  Petrarch,  Dante,  Michelangelo,  Sidney,  most  probably 
Shakespeare,  were  written  to  married  or  at  least  unattainable 
women,  implying  that  the  unattainable  can  best  hold  its  charm; 
that  the  Arcadian  society,  founded  in  1690  and  still  existing, 
was  formed  as  a  protest  to  the  poor  sonnets  of  Marini ;  that  the 
sonnet  is  the  most  introspective  of  poetic  forms — one  book  that 
I  read  contained  over  150  sonnets  on  the  sonnet;  that  Goethe 
resisted  the  lure  of  the  sonnet  until  he  was  past  sixty  and  then 
blushingly  succumbed ;  that  Michelangelo  turned  to  sonnets  late 
in  life  and  regretted  that  he  had  not  forsaken  the  brush  and 
chisel  sooner  for  the  pen. 

All  these  facts,  though  interesting  enough,  are  merely  side- 
lights ;  we  return  to  our  theme.  I  tried  the  Petrarchan  form  first. 
It  has  the  abba  abba  traditional  octave,  with  the  cde  cde  or 
cdcdcd  sestet,  with  a  break  in  thought  or  mood  or  imagery 
between  the  two  sections.    My  effort  finished  thus : 

An  enemy  did  this.    He  planted  seed 
Which  taints  all  beauty  in  this  world  of  ours. 
The  richest  soil,  the  spring's  long-waited  showers 
Would  bear  a  rose,  but  find  their  child  a  weed. 
We  wish  the  law  of  grace;  we  find  the  need 
To  combat  still  with  wild,  unworthy  powers. 
We  love  the  Light;  yet  grow  in  ravaged  bowers, 
Our  wayward  will  a  bruised  and  broken  reed. 

But  God's  fair  Land  is  ignorant  of  shame. 
A  field  of  beauty  without  flaw  or  fear, 
The  weeds  upturned  and  cast  in  endless  flame, 
While  everywhere  in  joyous  bloom  appear 
All-perfect  flowers  flourishing  the  same 
Eternally  as  dreams  have  flourished  here. 

Then,  on  reading  that,  although  much  variation  was  allowed 
in  the  rhyme  scheme  of  the  sestet,  couplets  were  taboo,  I  tried 
couplets  just  to  see  why  they  were  censured.    The  attempt  ran : 

But  God's  fair  Land  reveals  a  brighter  dawn. 
Here  grain  and  cockle — there  the  cockle  gone, 
The  weeds  upturned  and  fed  to  endless  flame, 
The  plants  of  beauty  flourishing  the  same 
Eternally  as  dreams  have  flourished  here, 
Blossoming  forever  without  flaw  or  fear. 

For  a  moment  I  thought  I  had  fooled  the  critics;  the  second 
attempt  seemed  better  than  the  first.  But  when  I  read  the  whole 
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poem  together,  I  realized  that  the  trained  minds  were  right,  that 
the  farther  separated  rhymes  of  the  octave  gave  the  first  part  a 
dignity  which  the  sestet  lacked.  The  whole  lacked  unity  because 
the  second  part  tripped  along  too  lightly  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  first. 

I  turned  to  the  Shakespearean  type  next.  This  form,  made 
famous  by  Shakespeare's  150  sonnets,  has  the  rhyme  scheme 
abab  cdcd  efef  gg.  Critics  agree  that  it  loses  something  of  the 
unity  and  effectiveness  of  the  Petrarchan  sonnet,  but  that  it 
gains  something  in  that  its  easier  rhyme  scheme  is  less  likely  to 
hamper  the  author's  full  expression  of  his  thought.  Its  final 
couplet  is  its  most  important  part,  at  once  a  sourca  of  power 
and  a  snare,  the  lines  which  "reveal  the  master  and  betray  the 
tyro."  The  couplet  can  close  the  poem  with  a  final  powerful 
thrust  which  is  very  satisfying,  and  quite  impossible  in  the 
Petrarchan  mode.  But  because  of  this  final  emphasis  the  whole 
poem  tends  to  become  an  epigram,  and  a  too-long  one  with  the 
first  twelve  lines  preparing  a  bit  tediously  for  the  final  two. 

My  second  effort  in  using  the  same  theme,  with  just  the 
changes  which  were  made  necessary  by  the  difference  between 
the  Petrarchan  and  the  Shakespearean  forms,  ran  thus : 

If  from  Time's  birth  until  its  Judgment  Day- 
One   searched   the  centuries   with   a   sunbright  lamp, 
No  honest  man  would  bless  the  seeker's  way, 
No  worthy  heart  arrest  his  wearied  tramp. 

Because  its  primal  source  on  poison  fed, 
All  children  of  our  race  are  crippled  things. 
Nature  itself  for  Adam's  sin  has  bled, 
Its  soaring  beauties  trusting  broken  wings. 

But  one,  but  one  alone,  was  free  of  fault, 
An  all-fair  flower  from  a  tainted  plant, 
Subduing  calmly  Satan's  fierce  assault 
Her  beauty  blooms  an  airy  adamant. 

And  she,  whose  glory  dazzles  heaven's  dome, 
Awaits  to  welcome  me  to  my  true  home! 

Whether  or  not  this  was  as  good  as  the  Petrarchan  attempt, 
Hi  is  Shakespearean  effort  had  one  advantage,  a  quick  and 
easy   birth;    the    Petrarchan   brainchild   was    somewhat    slow 
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a-coming.  The  Shakespearean  form  left  one  regret — before 
writing  the  first  three  quatrains,  I  had  scribbled  out  the  follow- 
ing as  a  tentative  final  couplet : 

"Out,  out,  brief  candle."   Let  that  sun  arise 
Which  warms  and  goldens  all — and  never  dies. 

And  then  I  had  written  the  whole  poem  and  forgotten  it.  Too 
late  to  use  it  now,  no  matter  how  much  charm  that  line  from 
Macbeth  has  always  held  for  me. 

I  turned  to  the  Miltonic  sonnet  next.  This  form  has  the  same 
rhyme  scheme  as  the  Petrarchan,  the  one  difference  between 
the  two  types  being  the  run-on  eighth  line  which  Milton  uses  to 
join  the  octave  with  the  sestet.  Instead  of  having  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Petrarchan,  the  Miltonic  sonnet,  because  of  this  run- 
on  line,  has  but  one  phase,  a  constant  rising  until  the  end.  This 
form  lacks  the  appeal  of  the  problem  and  answer  of  the 
Petrarchan,  but  it  gives  more  room  for  developing  the  original 
thought.  In  the  first  two  forms  I  had  not  been  able  to  say  quite 
as  directly  as  I  wished  that  every  new  suit  grows  frayed,  every 
friend  proves  inadequate,  every  desire  when  granted  fails  to 
satisfy.  In  the  Miltonic  form  I  found  room  to  say  it  over  and 
over  again: 

We  work  like  fools  to  win  some  frothy  glory, 
Which  like  the  setting  sun  must  swiftly  fade. 
With  pain  and  prayer  and  faith  we  may  have  made 
Some  friendship  sweet.    To  trust  it  is  to  quarry 
Rich  marble  from  a  cotton  cloud.    Age -hoary 
Becomes  the  truth  that  any  game  long  played 
Grows  wearisome.   No  face  nor  scene  can  shade 
Its  faults  beyond  the  hour.    The  serpent's  story 
Betrays  another  Eve  when  we  dare  lend 
An  ear  to  any  song  this  siren  life 
Can  sing.   We  walk  in  ever  deepening  gloom 
Who  love  this  exile  and  forget  its  end. 
In  heaven  peace  may  come,  but  here  is  strife; 
Is,  was,  and  will  be  to  the  Day  of  Doom. 

This  form  did  not  flow  off  the  pen  as  readily  as  did  the 
Shakespearean  type ;  it  called  for  the  careful  polishing  that  the 
Petrarchan  sonnet  demanded.  A  glance  at  the  first  attempt  of 
the  Miltonic  form,  to  see  how  much  it  differs  from  the  final  copy, 
will  showT  this  clearly.    The  changes  w^ere  made  in  an  effort  to 
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keep  somewhat  in  line  with  the  third,  fourth,  first  part  of  the 
ninth,  and  the  tenth  rules  for  the  sonnet  given  a  bit  later  in  this 
paper.    The  original  effort  ran : 

We  work  and  save  to  buy  a  splendid  cloak 

But  all  so  soon  it's  old  and  worn  and  frayed. 

By  prayer  and  pain  and  faith  a  friendship's  made — 

Tomorrow  kills  it  with  unkindly  stroke. 

Or  living  still  its  beauty  turns  to  smoke 

And  vanishes.    No  game  for  long  is  played 

Without  ennui.   No  face  nor  scene  can  shade 

Its  faults  for  long.    And  they  must  soon  provoke 

The  laughter  of  the  wise  who  trust  the  friend 

Or  hope  or  joy  or  love  this  transient  life 

Can  give.    They  tread  a  foolish,  quicksand  way 

Who  love  this  exile  and  forget  its  end. 

In  heaven  peace  may  come,  but  here  is  strife 

And  hate,  and  will  be  to  the  Judgment  Day. 

That  brought  me  down  to  the  Spenserian  form.  This  had  the 
rhyme  scheme  abab  bcbc  cdcd  ee.  It  is  like  the  Shakespearean, 
therefore,  in  that  it  is  made  up  of  three  quatrains  followed  by 
the  concluding  couplet.  But  unlike  the  Shakespearean  quatrains, 
these  are  joined  together  gracefully  with  the  interlocking 
rhyme. 

The  angelus  rang  out  across  the  lea 
Its  silver  notes  announcing  dusk  was  here. 
And  at  it  chimed,  In  vision  I  could  see 
Unnumbered  prayers  charm  God's  attentive  ear. 

Then  heaven  and  eternity  seemed  near. 
And  even  earth  itself  smiled  sweet  and  fair 
Because  forever  now  year  after  year 
Its  morning,  noon,  and  evening  hours  wear 

The  rich  perfume  of  trust  in  Mary's  prayer. 

Whatever  life  may  bring  of  pain  or  woe, 

Whatever  be  the  sorrow  I  must  share, 

This  thought  shall  make  my  sad  heart  hopeful  grow: — 

The  lowly  Maid  I  love  spoke  happily, 
"Each  age  will  call  me  blest."   And  blest  is  she. 

Like  the  Shakespearean  form,  this  Spenserian  sonnet  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  write,  and  grows  more  lyrical  but  less 
dignified  and  philosophical  than  the  Petrarchan  or  Miltonic 
forms.  We  have  tried  each  of  the  four  main  forms ;  let  us  close 
with  a  few  remarks  about  the  sonnet  in  general. 

John  Addington  Symonds  wrote:  "There  is  no  undue  artifi- 
ciality in  the  sonnet  as  a  vehicle  of  expression  .  .  .  the  fixity 
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of  the  stanza  renders  it  a  source  of  strength  to  those  who  are 
not  in  a  high  sense  creative.  When  they  have  mastered  the 
conditions  of  the  sonnet  they  can  pour  into  that  deftly  fashioned 
vase  a  liquid  thought  or  feeling  which  shall  afford  refreshment 
to  many  generations.  Such  singers  do  not  demand  the  elbow- 
room  of  infinity.  Most  of  the  greatest  require  it.  Therefore 
the  sonnet's  narrow  plot  is  an  advantage  for  the  former,  an 
irksome  limitation  for  the  latter.' ' 

Above  you  have  four  attempts  by  a  tyro;  read  Keats'  "On 
First  Looking  Into  Chapman's  ' Homer',"  Milton's  sonnet  on 
his  blindness,  J.  B.  White's  "Night  and  Death,"  or  Words- 
worth's best  ones,  or  Shakespeare's  numbers  30,  33,  or  73,  and 
you  will  see  what  the  masters  have  done  with  the  form.  Is 
Symonds  right?  Wholly  or  partially?  Sir  Quiller-Couch,  a 
good  writer  and  a  better  critic,  said:  "The  sonnet  is  not  an 
arbitrary  or  haphazard  invention,  but  is  based  on  reasonable 
rules,  which  are  accepted  and  observed  most  cheerfully  by  the 
very  men  who  are  big  enough  to  break  them. ' ' 

Almost  without  exception  both  poets  and  critics  have  praised 
it  as  a  wonderful  form  for  a  brief,  complete,  striking  expression 
of  an  inspiring  mood,  a  potent  thought,  an  abiding  memory. 
Before  we  condemn  or  accept  it  completely  we  should  realize 
that  neither  the  four  sonnets  written  here,  nor  even  many  of 
the  acceptable  sonnets  by  recognized  poets,  really  live  up  to  all 
the  rules  of  the  perfect  sonnet,  and  we  should  judge  a  form  by 
its  perfect  expression  rather  than  by  partly  successful  attempts 
at  it.  The  Petrarchan  is  considered  the  highest  type  of  sonnet, 
and  the  perfect  Petrarchan  must  follow  all  these  rules,  and 
more : 

1.  The  octave  rhyme  scheme  of  abba  abba;  the  sestet  cdecde 
or  cdcdcd. 

2.  Each  line  must  have  five  iambic  feet. 

3.  The  lines  must  be  clear  and  smooth,  i.  e.  without  inver- 
sions, omissions,  breaks,  vague  references. 
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4.  The  rhymes  must  be  correct  and  the  different  rhyme 
schemes  distinct  in  vowel  sounds,  i.  e.  "lay,  rain,  pain,  day" 
would  be  a  poor  abba  for  the  first  quatrain,  as  both  pairs  have 
the  long  "a"  vowel. 

5.  No  important  word  (and  especially  no  rhyming  word) 
should  be  used  twice  in  the  fourteen  lines. 

6.  A  rhyming  word  must  have  enough  emphasis  to  be  still 
lingering  in  the  mind  when  its  partner  comes,  i.  e.  if  I've  for- 
gotten the  "way"  of  line  11  by  the  time  I  come  to  the  "day" 
of  line  14,  the  rhyme  loses  its  value. 

7.  No  thought  or  word  should  be  obscure,  irrelevant,  com- 
monplace or  extravagant,  or  introduced  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  meter  or  rhyme. 

8.  The  thought  should  reach  its  climax  in  the  eighth  line,  then 
fall  away  gracefully  in  the  sestet  like  a  tune  rising  to  crescendo 
then  dying,  or  a  wave  flowing  in  with  power  in  the  octave  to 
recede  in  the  sestet. 

9.  The  first,  eighth,  and  final  lines  must  be  particularly  per- 
fect ;  and  the  break  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  lines  must  not 
be  entirely  complete,  but  merely  a  graceful  turn. 

10.  The  thought  throughout  must  be  the  result  of  strong, 
poetic  inspiration,  never  dull,  directly  stated  abstractions,  but 
with  concrete,  animated  figures  with  the  images  all  clear,  all 
appropriate  to  the  subject  and  in  harmony  with  one  another. 

If  one  could  write  a  sonnet  which  fulfilled  all  these  ten  condi- 
tions, or  at  least  all  the  important  ones,  he  would  surely  have 
something  very  worthwhile.  William  Morris,  writing  of  the 
well-written  sonnet,  says: 

'  To  express  some  deep  piece  of  thought  or  feeling  completely 
and  with  beauty  in  the  narrow  limits  of  fourteen  lines,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  no  line  should  be  useless  or  barren  of  some 
reflex  of  the  main  idea;  to  leave  the  due  impression  of  the  whole 
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thought  on  the  mind  by  the  weight  and  beauty  of  the  ending; 
and  to  do  all  this  without  losing  simplicity,  without  affectation 
of  any  kind,  and  with  exquisite  choiceness  of  diction  and  rhyme, 
is  as  surely  a  very  great  achievement,  and  among  the  things 
most  worth  doing,  as  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  done.'' 

Splendid  when  done  correctly !  Fourteen  lines  may  preserve 
for  you  permanently  the  passing  thrill  of  some  ecstatic  moment, 
and  enable  you  to  share  it  as  fully  with  others.  Splendid — but 
hard  to  do.  Well,  of  course.  But  then  anything  worth  while  in 
this  land  of  exile  is  hard.  And  this  is  one  beauty  which,  if 
caught,  is  complete  and  abiding,  which  will  not  perish,  will  not 
vanish,  whereas  "Even  the  beauty  of  the  Rose  .  .  ." 
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Etiquette 


Before  the  rounded,  benign,  beaming  moon 

Three  tiny,  saucy  clouds 

Impolitely  skipped. 

Two  older  sisters  hurried  by, 

Rudely  ignoring 

Cobwebby  ribbons  trailing  vaguely 

Into  whispy  nothingness. 

All  alone, 

A  dusky  little  mite 

Crept  up  to  her, 

Then  turned  her  back  and  ran 

Each  forgot  her  manners; 

And  not  one 

Said,  "Excuse  me." 

The  moon,  with  quiet  dignity, 

Said  not  a  word,  but  sailed 

Softly  and  with  majesty 

Into  a  bank  of  black; 

Leaving  the  naughty  little  clouds 

In  darkness, 

To  remember  and  repent. 

— Nola  Mae  Fife 
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Mary  D.  Neaby,  U.  C. 

utside  the  cabin  sudden  gusts  of  wind  sent  dry  leaves 
swirling  against  the  window  panes.  Billowy  white 
clouds  hurried  across  the  moon.  Within  the  cabin  the 
red  glow  of  burning  pine  logs  in  the  open  fireplace  etched  every- 
thing in  high  relief.  By  some  alchemy  of  light  and  color  the 
bare  crudeness  of  the  place  and  its  furnishings  was  transformed 
into  a  warm,  inviting  hominess.  On  the  bare  wooden  table  a 
candle  burned  low  with  unwavering  flame.  Its  light  fell  on  the 
open  pages  of  a  small,  worn,  leatherbound  notebook. 

But  even  the  warm,  red  glow  of  the  firelight  could  not  hide 
the  suffering  in  the  face  of  the  gaunt,  pale  man  who  lay  quietly 
on  a  rude  bunk  built  along  one  side  of  the  room.  His  body  was 
thin,  almost  emaciated.  At  intervals  his  breathing  was  broken 
by  a  sharp  gasp  of  pain.  Both  hands  were  pressed  over  his 
heart.  The  pain  was  like  a  recurring  nightmare,  each  attack 
leaving  him  spent  and  helpless.  Yet  after  the  spasm  passed,  his 
mind  took  up  again  the  thread  of  those  memories  which  tonight 
seemed  to  have  more  reality  than  this  supreme  crisis  of  his  life, 
which  he  was  facing  alone.  The  last  feeble  hope  that  someone 
might  pass  his  way  had  perished  with  fading  daylight. 

November  eleventh!  Incredible  that  an  anniversary  date 
could  summon  across  the  weary  stretch  of  nineteen  years  those 
scenes  from  a  remote  act  in  this  drama  which  had  been  his  life. 
He  had  been  re-reading  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
day-by-day  record  he  had  kept  of  that  unhappy  interlude.  A 
sharp  stab  of  pain  had  interrupted  the  reading,  but  the  experi- 
ences were  recorded  in  his  mind  as  clearly  as  on  those  pages. 
The  leaves  were  dry  and  yellow.  It  was  unbelievable  that  he, 
Walter  Dewey,  could  have  chronicled  as  an  eye  witness,  such 
events.  Yet  it  was  Nov.  11,  1918,  that  had  turned  his  world  into 
chaos  and  left  him  a  piece  of  broken  driftwood. 

15 
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"Friday,  Nov.  8,  1918.  Left  woods:  2:30  P.  M.  Marched  6 
kilos.    Several  men  died  along  the  way.  .  ." 

Sat.,  Nov.  9,  1918 — Standing  by.  War  supposed  to  be  over. 
Left  woods  at  dusk;  heavy  rain." 

"Sun.,  Nov.  10.  Standing  by  in  woods.  Firing  supposed  to 
stop  at  six  P.  M.  .  .  .  Yet  orders  are  to  cross  river  and  dig  in 
on  other  side.  Barage  started  6 :30  P.  M.  while  advancing  along 
road.  Got  badly  shelled.  L.  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morisey  and 
several  others  hit.  5th  regiment  crossed  river — 500 
casualties.  .  .  ." 

He  had  never  learned  why  the  last  orders  had  been  given. 
The  utter  futility  of  it,  the  irony,  the  immeasurable  depth  of 
desolation  it  had  imposed  like  a  life  sentence  upon  hundreds  of 
men !  Perhaps  those  who  paid  the  penalty  with  their  lives  that 
night  were  more  fortunate.  .  .  Better  that  than  the  hopeless, 
unending  task  of  building  a  new  life  when  the  old  life  and  all 
that  had  made  it  worth  while  had  been  swept  away.  .  .  Through 
all  those  weeks  in  hell  he  remained  sane  only  by  clinging  to  the 
thought  of  his  music.  Some  place  in  the  world  beauty  still 
existed.  He  would  go  home,  shut  the  door  firmly  on  all  this 
horror.  He  would  create  more  beauty  .  .  .  songs  and  sympho- 
nies that  would  bring  purpose  and  harmony  back  into  his  life. 

The  bullet  that  robbed  him  of  his  hearing  that  night  should 
never  have  been  fired.  God  knew  not  a  bullet  of  the  whole  mad 
business  should  ever  have  been  fired. 

The  wound  he  received  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  had  been 
considered  slight.  It  was  dressed,  and  after  a  few  days  rest  he 
had  started  with  his  company  on  the  long  hard  march  into 
Germany.  Scenes  and  episodes  from  that  two-weeks  journey 
across  Belgium,  so  close  behind  the  conquered  Germans,  flashed 
before  him  .  .  .  That  day  at  Etteldrick.  They  had  reached  the 
town  just  an  hour  after  the  German  regiment  had  left  it.  He 
and  Karrer,  wanting  coffee,  stopped  before  a  small  cafe.  Karrer, 
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in  front  of  him,  opened  the  door  just  as  two  German  soldiers 
were  leaving  the  place.  There  was  a  sudden  tense  look  of 
incredulity  in  the  face  of  the  shabby  young  German.  Then 
Karrer's  anguished  cry,  "Carl,  my  little  brother  Carl. "  And 
they  were  hugging  each  other,  laughing  and  crying  by  turns.  .  . 
At  Rheinbrold,  the  little  town  on  the  Rhine  to  which  his  com- 
pany had  been  detailed,  infection  had  developed  in  his  wound — 
slow  stubborn  infection  that  ate  its  way  relentlessly  to  the  nerve 
centers  which  controlled  his  sense  of  hearing.  He  had  lived  in  a 
silent  world  ever  since.  .  . 

There  had  been  several  months  back  home  again  in  Connecti- 
cut with  the  little  grandmother,  the  only  relative  he  had  ever 
known.  After  her  death,  utterly  alone,  Tie  had  drifted  west. 
The  mountains,  wrapped  in  their  purple  mists,  lifting  their 
snowy  peaks  so  far  above  the  troubled  uncertainties  of  earth, 
gave  him  a  semblance  of  peace  and  resignedness.  He  stayed  on 
working  part  of  each  year  on  a  great  ranch  in  the  valley.  The 
past  summer  he  had  come  to  this  lonely  mountain  cabin  hoping 
to  transpose  into  songs  some  of  the  melodies  that  had  hummed 
through  his  mind  for  years.  He  experienced  a  peculiar  elation 
in  creative  work;  in  transposing  into  tangible  form  some  of  his 
loneliness,  some  of  his  longing  for  companionship  and  a  little  of 
his  response  to  the  beauties  of  nature  all  about  him.  He  hoped 
it  was  good  music.  He  could  hear  it  clearly  with  his  mind,  for 
the  memory  of  tones  and  harmonies  was  not  lost. 

The  tormenting  pain  racked  him  again.  When  breathing 
became  easier  he  reached  for  the  old  leather  notebook,  took  a 
stubby  pencil  from  the  pocket  of  his  shirt  and  wrote  carefully 
on  the  last  page. 

1 '  I  had  hoped  someone  would  pass  this  way.  I  wanted  to  talk 
to  a  priest  before  I  go.  Perhaps  someone  will  be  kind  enough 
to  send  my  music  to  a  publisher.    Walter  Dewey. ' ' 
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As  Frozen  Prairies 

I  have  seen  the  sun 

Of  a  winter  dawn 

Shed  its  pale  light  on  half  frozen  fields 

In  mid-November. 

I  have  felt  the  cold  and  know  the  bleakness 

Of  early  mornings  on  the  prairies 

When  bared  trees 

Etch  themselves  across  the  sky. 

I  have  seen  the  drawn  faces 

Of  the  prairie  women 

As  they  pull  ragged  shawls 

Around  their  stooped  shoulders, 

Near  the  barns 

In  the  grey  light. 

Frozen,  bleak,  drawn,  grey, 
Empty! 

There  is  only  one  way 

That  I  could  match  this  stark  futility. 

Need  you  ask  again 

Why  there  is  dread  in  my  eyes 

When  I  see  you  go? 

— Joan  Finley 
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Joan  Finley,  U.  C.  4 

The  bride,  who  was  given  in  marriage  by  her  father,  wore 
a  gown  of  ivory  slipper  satin,  and  a  chantilly  lace  veil. 
Her  six  attendants  ....  gardenias  ....  orchids  .... 
reception    ....  Bermuda  .... 

That  is  what  the  paper  would  say,  a  full  column  write-up 
accompanied  by  a  wedding  picture  of  Janie  Conroy  that  would 
take  the  very  best  space  in  the  society  pages  of  New  York's 
better  newspapers. 

Too  bad  mother  couldn't  have  had  her  way  about  the  chan- 
tilly lace  veil,  Janie  was  thinking.  She  had  been  well  on  the 
way  to  real  tears  about  the  veil.  But  Janie  had  drawn  a  very 
definite  and  "  unbreakthroughable ' '  line  at  having  it  down  in 
black  and  white  that  she  was  wearing  her  maternal  grand- 
mother's wedding  veil. 

All  of  New  York  would  know  by  morning  that  Janie  Conroy 's 
complete  ensemble,  including  the  veil,  had  come  from  the  best 
Fifth  Avenue  shop.  No  one  had  ever  worn  Janie 's  wedding 
veil  but  Janie  .  .  .  certainly  not  her  maternal  grandmother, 
whose  blue  gingham  dress  lay  carefully  folded  in  a  trunk  in  the 
attic,  and  who  never  saw  in  all  her  long  life  as  much  money  as 
the  sum  laid  calmly  down  for  her  grandaughter's  wedding.  But 
this  bride,  the  daughter  of  a  biscuit-and-cracker  manufacturer, 
was  supposed  to  have  the  " right"  kind  of  wedding,  even 
though  her  maternal  grandmother  was  married  in  a  covered 
wagon  in  a  blue  checked  gingham  dress. 

Everything  about  a  girl  like  Janie  Conroy  was  supposed  to 
be  right,  her  house,  her  education,  her  clothes  .  .  .  and  her 
husband.  He  must  be  "nice"  and  stolid  .  .  .  "established" 
was  the  word — money,  background.  Phrases  she  had  been 
hearing  all  her  life. 
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.  .  .  And  Janie  walked  up  the  aisle  on  the  arm  of  her  father. 
Not  even  the  most  critical  guest  could  buzz  to  her  companion 
that  she  wasn't  the  essence  of  rightness  .  .  .  her  slim  youth 
was  sheathed  in  ivory  satin,  she  carried  eight  waxy  calla  lilies, 
and  she  walked  beside  her  white-haired,  dignified  father.  She 
had  wanted  tiny  red  rosebuds  to  inject  a  dart  of  fire  into  this 
stereotyped  wedding,  but  her  mother  had  said:  "  Janie,  my  dear 
girl,  do  you  see  any  pictures  of  brides  in  Vogue  or  Harper's 
Bazaar  carrying  rosebuds?  Brides  are  supposed  to  carry  lilies 
with  satin  wrapped  stems  ...  no  green  showing."  And 
although  Janie  thought  they  were  more  appropriate  for  funer- 
als, just  now  her  arms  were  filled  with  eight  perfect  calla  lilies, 
and  the  organ  pealed  out  turn,  turn,  tetum. 

She  was  thinking,  as  she  passed  the  thirty-fifth  row  of  guests, 
that  mother  really  could  do  something  to  the  word  i '  rosebuds ' ' 
when  she  said  it  in  the  way  she  wanted  to  .  .  .  "Rosebuds, 
Janie!"  or  was  it,  "Janie,  rosebuds!"  .  .  .  Just  the  way  in 
which  she  said,  "A  university  .  .  .  for  my  daughter!"  or, 
1 '  That  young  man  coming  to  our  home  ? "  or  again,  ' '  You  don 't 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  stopped  at  a  hamburger  stand  after 
the  ball?" 

These  were  crazy  thoughts  to  be  running  through  a  girl's 
head  on  her  wedding  day.  Janie  was  wondering  if  the  brides- 
maids were  wishing  they  were  in  her  place,  and  thinking  it  was 
really  rather  silly  to  go  to  so  much  bother  when  the  attention 
was  focused  on  some  one  else.  But  then  they  had  been  friends 
for  years,  went  to  the  same  schools,  and  their  families  expected 
it.  The  ushers  were  probably  thinking  it  was  too  bad  John  J. 
couldn't  have  been  more  original,  and  given  something  other 
than  morocco  billfolds.  They  must  have  at  least  six  that  they 
had  collected  at  other  weddings  .  .  .  customary  usher  and 
bridesmaids  thoughts  .  .  .  everything  customary. 

And  in  the  bride's  father's  mind,  a  mental  image  of  the 
banner  that  would  be  stretched  across  the  evening  paper.  Janie 
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was  a  real  girl,  proudly,  his  only  daughter.  She  deserved  the 
best.  John  J.  Hampton  was  the  best  ...  or  good  enough, 
anyhow.  Well,  yes  .  .  .  good  enough  for  any  girl.  Tetum, 
tumte  turn,  turn,  turn. 

They  were  passing  the  twentieth  row.  "That  young  man" 
was  sitting  in  the  twentieth  row.  It  seemed  a  little  queer  to  be 
here  at  Janie  's  wedding,  and  the  world  going  on  just  as  usual. 
Automobile  horns  still  honked.  Children  shouted  and  played  in 
the  street  outside;  people  walked  up  and  down.  He  couldn't  get 
over  the  fact  that  everything  went  along  as  always  when  he  had 
this  queer,  sick  feeling  inside  of  him.  That  was  a  funny  thing 
about  life.  Its  pace  never  slackened  to  let  you  catch  the  breath 
that  had  been  knocked  out  of  you.  This  didn't  look  like  Janie 
...  in  all  that  shiny  stuff,  with  those  sticks  for  flowers.  Her 
hair  wasn't  even  parted  in  the  usual  place.  He  had  a  snapshot 
of  Janie  at  home  when  she  was  ten.  She  looked  shiny  then  too, 
but  not  like  this.  In  the  picture  there  was  light  on  her  hair 
from  the  sun,  and  her  dress  was  funny  and  short.  That  was 
before  biscuit-and-cracker  prosperity.  Strange  what  a  strong 
and  persistent  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  crackers 
could  do  to  your  life  and  peace  of  mind. 

Now  they  were  passing  the  "mother  of  the  bride."  She  was 
dabbing  her  eyes  carefully,  saying  in  a  muted  whisper  to  Janie 's 
aunt,  "  I  'm  really  giving  her  up,  Ethel  .  .  .  forever "...  dab, 
dab.  And  to  herself,  "But  John  is  such  a  good  match.  He  can 
give  Janie  everything  .  .  .  always  .  .  .  security  .  .  .  ah"  .  .  . 
dab,  dab. 

Well,  here  I  am,  Janie  was  thinking.  This  is  the  flower  banked 
altar,  and  this  is  the  groom  .  .  .  and  this  is  the  .  .  .  what  was 
it  that  "Jack  built!"  Awful  to  have  your  hands  going  cold. 
She  wondered  if  it  would  be  in  the  paper  that  the  bride 's  hands 
were  a  little  blue,  and  shook  noticeably  .  .  .  and  yet,  under- 
neath, such  utter  calm.  Not  many  girls  could  look  cooly  at  their 
husband  to  be  in  five  minutes  and  think,  "You  are  very  nice,  a 
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little  grey  at  the  temples  .  .  .  and  just  a  wee  bit  of  a  sag  at  the 
jowls.  But  you  are  very  nice,  John  J.  Hampton,  and  although 
you  won't  make  my  life  the  most  exciting  thing  in  the  world 
.  .  .  not  exactly  ...  it  will  be  'right.'  And  after  all,  that  is 
about  all  that  will  matter  in  fifty  years.  Whatever  else,  your 
life  will  have  been  'right'  .  .  .  successful." 

They  were  saying  the  words  .  .  .  "Do  you,  Jane V9  .  .  .  She 
was  wondering  what  her  maternal  grandmother  had  thought  as 
she  stood  beside  the  tall  young  man  whom  Janie  remembered 
only  as  the  portrait  hanging  over  the  fireplace  ...  a  white- 
haired  gentleman  .  .  .  grandmother  in  a  blue  dress.  She  must 
concentrate  on  the  ceremony  ...  on  the  words  they  were  say- 
ing. Terrible  to  mutter  "blue  gingham"  or  "He's  in  the 
twentieth  row!"  instead  of  "I  do." 

She  didn  't  quite  remember  the  ring,  but  all  of  a  sudden  it  was 
there,  a  tiny  circle  of  diamonds  set  in  platinum.  She  must  be 
dignified  walking  down  the  aisle.  This  wasn't  Janie  Conroy 
anymore.  It  was  Mrs.  John  J.  Hampton,  third  .  .  .  turn, 
turn,  tetum. 

The  bride  was  thinking  .  .  .  "everything  is  done  to  a  golden 
brown — so  correct. ' '  John  was  smiling  down  at  her.  She  smiled 
back  because  they  were  passing  the  twentieth  row,  and  she  had 
to  look  at  something  besides  ' '  that  young  man. ' '  Sometimes  the 
things  you  wanted  most  have  a  habit  of  slipping  right  out  of 
your  hands,  leaving  you  a  little  puzzled,  and  wondering  how 
you  could  have  missed  your  turn  .  .  .  like  the  game  ' '  Going  to 
Jerusalem"  .  .  .  Suddenly  you  don't  have  a  chair.  You  feel  a 
little  silly  and  confused.  The  music  plays  on,  but  your  place  in 
the  line  is  filled  in  quickly  by  someone  else. 

Pretty  soon  now  there  would  be  the  rice  .  .  .  and  people  .  .  . 
everyone  kissing  the  bride.  The  newsboys  would  be  selling  their 
papers  with  the  banner  on  the  society  page,  "Manufacturer's 
I  daughter  Marries  New  York  Socialite  at  Fashionable  Ceremony 
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.  .  .  the  bride,  who  was  given  in  marriage  by  her  father  wore  a 
gown  of  .  .  ." 

She  must  think  quickly  now.  After  you  once  passed  out  of 
those  doors  you  were  supposed  to  have  nice,  sedate,  Mrs.  John 
J.  Hampton  thoughts.  You  couldn't  be  Janie  Conroy  anymore, 
wondering  about  your  maternal  grandmother  and  her  blue 
gingham  dress.  Some  day,  she  thought,  she  would  get  that 
dress  out  and  press  it.  She  looked  up  again  at  John.  "This  is 
my  husband, "  she  was  thinking.  "You  were  a  sophomore  at 
Yale  the  year  I  was  born.  I  know  because  I  saw  it  in  your  scrap 
book  ...  a  clipping  about  the  Yale  Prom,  and  underneath  in 
your  own  writing,  "My  sophomore  year,  1917. " 

And  here  he  was,  with  Janie  .  .  .  beautiful,  slipper-satined 
Janie  .  .  .  the  rice  .  .  .  and  photographs  .  .  .  and  New  York's 
Four  Hundred  waiting  to  kiss  the  bride. 
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DIVIDENDS 

Dale  Hart,  Arts  A.B.  '37 

If  you  are  a  bank  clerk  and  you  are  tired  of  resisting  the 
impulse  to  embezzle,  if  you  are  an  engineer  and  sick  of 
mathematical  exactness,  if  you  are  a  mouse-trap  maker  and 
-worn  out  with  the  world  beating  a  path  to  your  door,  or  even  if 
you  are  none  of  these  and  yet  you  are  fed  up  with  it  all,  most 
any  psychologist  will  suggest  that  you  try  something  new, 
something  different.  And  I  say,  why  not  try  writing!  Undoubt- 
edly you  have,  at  some  time  or  other,  taken  pen  in  hand ;  surely 
you  must  have  had  some  experience.  Even  if  you  are  one  of 
the  half  dozen  Americans  who  did  not  write  letters  to  the  editor 
about  packing  the  court  you  may  have  been  treasurer  of,  and 
written  the  financial  report  for,  the  local  Elks  Club,  or  at  the 
very  least  you  have  read  many  magazine  advertisements  and 
are  thereby  somewhat  familiar  with  effective  literature. 

Of  course,  you'll  have  to  choose  your  field  of  literature  for 
there  is  some  difference  in  writers  and  their  products ;  some  are 
romanticists  with  rose  colored  glasses,  some  are  realists  with 
stomach  conditions  that  require  bicarbonate  of  soda  after  each 
meal;  there  are  novelists,  short-story,  and  short-short-story 
artists,  and  there  are  fellows  who  are  playwrights  until  they 
have  a  sophisticated  or  class  play  produced,  whereupon  they  at 
once  become  scenario  writers. 

But  you  don't  want  to  be  like  these  people  if  you  merely  wish 
to  get  away  from  whatever  you  are  doing  now.  I  suggest  that 
you  take  up  mystery  writing  and  let  yourself  revel,  luxuriate, 
or  even  foliate  in  the  craft's  gruesome  fascination.  If  you  do, 
no  one  will  ever  question  the  presence  or  absence  of  hair  on 
your  chest,  and  no  critic  will  call  you  a  smug  bourgeois  apologist 
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or  a  palpitating  proletarian.  There  is  a  large  market  that  can 
be  tapped  by  books  full  of  destruction — for  such  do  sell  for 
quite  as  much  as  books  full  of  constructive  thought  on  a  new 
world  order,  on  ways  to  universal  peace,  on  a  balanced  diet, 
or  on  an  orchidaceous  budget. 

All  in  all,  here  is  opportunity.  So,  to  get  down  to  cases  and 
launch  into  big  business.  First,  pick  a  locale.  Though  murders 
can  be  committed  most  any  place,  for  the  beginner  the  best  bet 
is  England.  England  has  few  real  murders,  but  she  is  to  the 
production  of  fictional  death  what  Detroit  is  to  the  manufacture 
of  automobiles.  That  need  not  deter  you,  for  this  business  is, 
as  I  shall  point  out  again,  a  topsy-turvy  affair.  For  example, 
most  books  end  with  what  the  author  hopes  is  a  climax,  while 
mysteries  start  with  a  murder,  which  is  obviously  a  climactic 
climax,  at  least  to  the  victim.  Selecting  the  victim  grows 
naturally  out  of  selecting  the  locale.  If  you  start  with  England 
and  narrow  down  to  a  castle  or  a  manor  house  in  Sussex, 
Wessex,  or  Essex,  then  the  old  duke,  earl,  or  lord  that  owns  the 
place  is  "  it. ' ' 

After  you  have  him  the  next  step  is  to  bring  on  the  detective. 
He  is  the  man  who  deduces,  as  it  is  called  in  the  business.  If  my 
old  logic  professor,  himself  no  mean  mystifier,  was  right,  the 
matter  of  going  from  the  particular  (finger  prints,  foot  prints, 
ladder  prints)  to  the  general  (name,  present  address,  and 
motive  of  the  killer)  is  a  process  of  induction  and  not  deduction. 
Here  again,  you  see  the  backwardness  of  the  mystery  trade.  But 
follow  convention  and  call  him  a  deducer.  In  choosing  him, 
you  '11  think  of  Scotland  Yard  right  off,  and  that  is  not  bad.  The 
body  of  the  old  duke,  earl,  or  lord  is  discovered;  everyone  is 
warned  to  touch  nothing;  the  local  police  are  called  in.  They 
look  at  the  dead  man,  at  each  other,  and  then  for  a  phone  to  call 
a  man  from  the  Yard.  You  don't  have  to  drag  him  in.  They  do 
it  for  you.  But  as  soon  as  he  gets  there,  the  latent  jealousy 
between  the  country  police  and  the  Yard  comes  out,  and  as  the; 
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story  goes  along  you  can  poke  fun  at  country  bumpkins  and  play 
up  metropolitan  man-hunters,  or  you  can  plug  bucolic  shrewd- 
ness for  all  the  Yard's  test  tubes  and  dictaphones. 

But  you  need  not  limit  yourself  to  the  local  police  and  the 
Yard.  You  can  have,  in  fact,  unless  you  are  an  iconoclast  at 
heart,  you  will  have  a  brilliant  young  amateur  to  deduce.  He 
must  be  a  bright  young  man  about  town,  with  a  well-fed,  well- 
tubbed  look,  a  lad  that  knows  all  the  best  cocktail  bars,  has  seen 
all  the  latest  shows,  and  still  manages  to  keep  up  in  scientific 
criminology,  psycho-analytics,  world  politics,  and  any  and  all 
other  fields  of  human  knowledge  that  will  enable  him  to  name 
the  guilty  soul  two  pages  this  side  of  the  last,  much  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Yard  man  and  the  amazement  of  the  local  police. 

If  none  of  these,  the  Yard,  the  local  police,  or  the  amateur, 
appeal  to  you,  you  can  try  other  kinds  of  deducers.  Even  girls, 
clever  girls,  and  good  to  look  at  too,  do  it  now.  It  is  often 
tempting  to  use  a  French  detective,  and  contrast  the  stodgy 
English  with  the  brilliant  French.  Unfortunately,  Agatha 
Christie  has  a  Belgian  that  talks  like  a  Frenchman,  and  she  has 
pretty  well  cut  off  both  nations  as  producers  of  deducers.  It  is 
like  that  all  along  the  line — Dashiell  Hammett  and  William 
Powell  have  a  corner  on  all  available  Greek  detectives;  all 
Chinese  detectives  are  named  Charlie  Chan  and  protected  by 
copyright  laws ;  all  Irish  detectives  must  divide  their  time  and 
energy  between  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  and 
the  interests  of  the  denizens  of  Tammany  Hall ;  G-Men  can  be 
used  only  in  short  stories,  as  they  are  under  standing  orders  to 
get  all  cases  cleared  up  by  3  o'clock,  Washington  time,  so  the 
head  man  can  hit  the  afternoon  headlines  with  the  story. 

Thus  is  the  non-English  deducer  field  narrowed  down  to 
Italians,  Checko-  or  Jugo-Slavs,  Roumanians,  Albanians,  Poles, 
Bulgarians,  and  Russians  among  European  peoples,  Afghanis- 
tans,  Polynesians,  Turks,  and  the  like  in  Asia,  and  Latin 
Americans  in  the  New  World.    None  of  these  is  quite  satisfac- 
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tory.  Italians  are  busy  protecting  French  ambassadors  from 
the  bullets  of  gun-girls,  South  Americans  prefer  gigolo  or 
cattle-baron  work  to  detecting,  the  Russians  are  looking  for  the 
North  Pole,  and  the  Germans  are  wholly  engrossed  with  the 
mysteries  of  racial  heritage.  The  Balkan  Slavs  are  heartily 
disgusted  because  the  proud  Spaniards  and  the  polite  Japansies 
bid  fair  to  steal  their  stuff  and  occasion  the  next  war,  the 
northern  Slavs,  the  Checks,  Poles,  and  such,  apparently  good 
deducer  material,  are  too  bound  up  with  internal  political 
maneuvering  to  devote  full  time  to  the  job.  None  of  the  Asiatics 
can  be  trusted  to  pin  a  murder  on  an  Englishman  least  the 
Empire  lose  face,  as  we  say  in  the  Orient.  To  cause  the  British 
Empire  to  lose  face,  to  weaken  the  bonds  of  the  Empire  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  is  like  kicking  your  grandmother  as  she 
slowly  falls  down  the  stairs. 

So  you  had  best  pass  over  all  deducers  save  the  man  from  the 
Yard  and  the  brilliant  amateur.  You  can  consult  any  standard 
encyclopedia  for  the  erudition  on  epistomology,  paleontology, 
Egyptianology,  or  dialectic  materialism  the  young  amateur  will 
spout  when  not  standing  around  looking  pale  but  interesting 
and  uttering  cryptic  remarks. 

By  now  you  should  have  the  victim,  say  Sir  Goeffery  Burnel- 
dan,  the  sixth  lord  of  Kilwoor,  Essex,  Sussex,  Wessex,  or  where 
ever,  and  the  deducers — Inspector  John  Pilger  of  the  Yard  and 
Peter  Vance  Lansant,  the  brilliant  amateur.  Sir  Goeffery  got 
his  in  the  oak-paneled,  book-lined  study.  It  can  have  been 
accomplished  by  gun,  knife,  poison,  (either  the  domestic  arson 
or  by  an  exotic  concoction  from  the  Orient)  by  simple  hand 
strangulation  or  fancy  strangulation  with  Sir  Goeffery 's 
tasselated  silk  dressing-gown  cord,  or  by  a  " heavy  blunt  instru- 
ment. '  '  The  poker  at  the  fireplace  or  a  whiskey  decanter  from 
off  the  low  side  table  is  handy.  Use  any  one  of  a  dozen  other 
ways  to  bring  it  off  and  get  things  started. 
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Next  you  must  put  in  suspects,  any  number  between  five  and 
ten.  Less  than  live  makes  it  too  easy,  more  than  ten  and  you'll 
get  mixed  up  yourself.  First  on  the  list  of  suspects  is  the 
butler,  a  trusted  servant  until  you  give  him  an  alibi  like  a  sieve, 
an  opportunity  wide  as  a  barn  gate,  and  motive  enough  to  do  in 
a  regiment.  Next,  the  deaf  housekeeper  who  can  hear  well  only 
when  a  keyhole  is  applied  to  her  ear,  a  thing  that  happens  often 
enough  to  get  her  name  down  in  the  Inspector's  dossier  (killing- 
craft  jargon  for  notebook). 

Then  there  should  be  a  few  dependents  of  the  aged  but  until 
recently  healthy  lord.  Bring  in  a  step-daughter  of  slightly  worn 
beauty  and  thirty  years  who  has  spent  the  last  ten  years  or  so 
helling  around  Monte  Carlo  and  dissipated  the  money  her 
mother  left  her  and  came  home  to  live  off  the  old  man  until  he 
dies  and  she  can  get  some  of  his.  Follow  her  with  an  orphan 
niece,  a  straight,  clean-limbed,  outdoor  gal  of  twenty  or  so.  Be 
careful  not  to  make  her  too  good  looking  for  it  seems  that  all 
English  heroines  are  not  as  beautiful  as  Madeline  Carrol.  Just 
give  her  a  clear  skin,  clear  hazel  eyes,  and  a  clear  conscience, 
until  the  lord's  will  leaves  her  enough  to  marry  young  Sir  Harl 
Throckton  who  is  eating  his  heart  out  for  her  but  can't  marry 
because  of  his  wearying  struggle  to  hold  his  nearby  ancestral 
acres  upon  which  the  taxes  are  so  high.  Taxes  on  the  Macaulay 
classes  in  England  are  simply  terrible  and  even  in  this  country 
a  crack  about  taxes  will  help  boom  your  sales  with  captains  of 
industry,  economic  royalists,  and  power  tycoons,  all  of  whom 
are  supposed  to  relax  from  plotting  against  the  people's  liber- 
ties by  reading  murder  mysteries. 

Now  you  have  five  suspects  and  the  crime  can  be  limited  to 
them  or,  if  you  like,  you  can  add  more.  This  is  easy  because 
Englishmen  with  country  estates  have  more  relatives  than 
politicians,  and  more  relatives  live  off  Englishmen  with  country 
estates  than  off  politicians.  There  can  be  a  second  cousin,  a 
retired  Colonel  Chauncey  Wrightness,  who  went  out  to  India  as 
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a  leftenant  and  came  back  with  promotion  and  pay  and  a  touch 
of  fever.  It  is  hard  to  make  him  look  like  a  murderer,  though, 
for  he  gets  a  pension  sufficient  to  cover  his  simple  needs  and 
besides,  he  is  so  full  of  the  quinine  he  drank  in  his  whiskey  in 
India  that  he  can  hardly  pull  himself  together  long  enough  to 
kill  anything  more  substantial  than  a  bottle  of  port.  The  ex- 
Eiviera  party  gal,  the  one  of  thirty  odd  summers,  some  of  them 
very  odd,  can  have  a  gigolo  of  foreign  extraction  hanging 
around  and,  of  course,  anything  she  came  into,  he  would  even- 
tually get  his  sleazy  fingers  upon. 

Up  to  now  you  have  seven  suspects,  and  if  you  want  still 
more,  add  an  old  business  enemy  of  the  lord's,  who  just  hap- 
pened to  be  lodged  in  the  picturesque  inn  in  the  nearby 
picturesque  village ;  a  slightly  insane  Sir  Carstar  Treff ten,  who 
had  been  the  lord's  boyhood  friend  but  has  brooded  for  thirty 
years  because  the  lord  married  the  woman  they  both  loved.  And 
finally,  put  in  an  American.  He  should  be  an  art  dealer,  an  art 
collector,  or  some  other  sort  of  determined  cad  after  a  Gutten- 
berg  Bible,  a  first  edition  folio  Shakespeare,  or  some  other 
family  treasure  for  the  possession  of  which  he  will  stop  at 
nothing,  not  even  the  use  of  slang  ten  years  passe  in  the  States. 

Now  you  have  ten  suspects  and  all  you  need  do  is  add  a  floor 
plan  of  the  old  castle.  Again  to  the  encyclopedia  and  copy  out  a 
typical  Queen  Anne,  a  Tudor,  an  Elizabethan,  or  a  late  Victorian 
Awful  as  shown  under  Architecture,  English  Country  Seats. 
Change  the  illustration  around  so  anyone  could  have  gotten  to 
the  gaffer  when  he  was  gotten  to,  put  the  floor  plan  on  page  27, 
just  after  you  bring  in  the  man  from  the  Yard,  and  it  will  seem 
as  though  you  have  the  tale  all  worked  out.  This  will  stimulate 
the  reader  to  try  to  work  out  the  answer  before  he  reaches  the 
end  of  the  book.  Keep  up  the  pleasant  pretense  that  you  know 
how  it  is  all  going  to  end  and  let  yourself  go.  Build  up  alibis 
and  tear  them  down.  Disclose  hidden  motive  after  hidden 
motive.    At  the  time  of  the  murder  have  all  the  characters  out 
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of  their  rooms  and  on  the  prowl  for  a  drink  at  the  side  board,  a 
snack  out  of  the  icebox,  a  book  in  the  drawing  room,  or  a  look 
at  the  garden  in  the  moonlight.  The  deed  can  have  been  done  by 
anyone  on  the  premises.  Suspicion  rears  its  unlovely  head;  the 
suspects  start  to  incriminate  one  another — then  knock  off  one  of 
the  suspects.  This  is  always  done  because  the  suspect  rendered 
dead  must  be  silenced  least  he  reveal  damaging  information  to 
the  deducers.  Immediately  such  a  thing  comes  off,  you  add 
terror;  stark,  erie,  wierd,  gripping,  or  striking  terror,  depend- 
ing upon  which  of  these  adjectives  the  publisher  uses  on  the 
book  jacket.  With  the  second  murder  all  the  characters  take  to 
sleeping  lightly  behind  locked  doors  and  speaking  of  the  fine 
old  castle  as  a  blasted  death  hole.  It  is  an  old  trick  and  always 
a  good  one.  At  this  juncture  the  more  skitterish  of  your 
readers  will  get  up  and  investigate  the  stair-squeak. 

As  for  you,  the  author,  you  have  nothing  but  plain  sailing,  go 
right  along  and,  if  your  stomach  can  stand  it,  kill  one  or  two 
more.  But  not  beyond  four.  More  than  four  in  a  hurry  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  local  undertaker  or  mortician,  as  Englishmen 
and  American  ad-writers  call  them. 

While  you  write,  there  are  several  tricks  of  the  trade,  several 
odds  and  ends  that  you  can  hardly  ignore.  Englishmen  always 
come  down  at  any  old  time  to  a  buffet  breakfast.  Once  down 
they  eat  kippered  herring.  Eating  kippered  herring  is  to 
Englishmen  what  caviar  and  champagne  are  to  millionaires — 
they  have  to  down  it  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  The  same  for 
port.  After  eating  dinner  with  the  ladies,  no  Englishman  can 
join  them  later  for  bridge  or  backgammon  or  just  plain  gossip 
without  a  glass  of  port  under  his  belt. 

Be  sure  that  neither  Millicent,  the  clean  young  English  lass, 
or  Harl,  her  young  lover,  turn  out  to  be  guilty.  Thanks  to 
Hollywood,  the  whole  world  is  happy-ending  conscious  and 
though  the  two  may  never  exchange  anything  more  personal 
than  he  asking  after  her  peonies  and  she  after  his  pigs,  you 
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must  have  them  walk  down  the  garden  path  to  the  conservatory 
for  a  final  clinch  just  after  the  denouement. 

If  you  have  an  American  in  the  tale  he  must  be  rather  a  queer 
sort.  He  has  to  do  those  little  things,  such  as  extolling  the 
merits  of  central  heating,  that  serve  to  set  him  apart  from  his 
English  cousins.  Forget  hands  across  the  seas.  Englishmen 
and  Americans  expect  and  agree  that  Americans  mixed  up  in 
murders  must  be  different  from  the  rest  of  us.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  two  nations '  slang  that  you  will  have  to  watch 
also.  Englishmen  say  "righto"  for  "0.  K.,"  "hullo"  for 
"hello,"  "come  up  to  my  diggins"  for  "let's  go  up  to  my 
dump,"  "pub"  for  "saloon,"  and  "that's  hardly  cricket"  for 
"you're  a  rat." 

To  add  tone  to  and  gain  credence  for  your  story  you  can 
bring  in  the  general  European  situation.  Mussolini  and  Hitler 
in  Spain,  France  under  the  Popular  Front,  England  re-arming, 
and  Russia  stabbed  in  the  back  by  Trotskyist  traitor-bandit- 
sabotagist  wreckers.  Some  who  will  turn  to  mystery  writing 
upon  reading  this  may  not  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
shifting  cross  currents  of  European  politics.  Unfortunately, 
the  encyclopedia  is  not  recent  enough  to  help  them,  so  they  will 
just  have  to  read  Walter  Lippman  for  three  days  running. 

Character  delineation,  usually  of  some  concern  to  novelists, 
need  not  bother  you.  Use  types;  the  villain,  or  villains,  one, 
two,  or  three,  all  devilishly  clever ;  the  hero,  brave  and  true  but 
not  too  quick  on  the  up-take;  the  heroine,  not  beautiful  but  yet 
cherishable;  queer  relatives;  a  parcel  of  strange  acting  out- 
siders; and  some  servants  darkly  aware  of  all  the  skeletons  in 
the  family  closet.  It  is  easy  to  use  types  in  England  because 
the  populace  is  divided  like  teeth  into  upper  and  lower.  The 
lower  classes  exist  to  drop  matches  and  give  comedy  relief.  The 
upper  classes  are  slightly  more  versatile,  yet  to  a  man  they 
distrust  Frenchmen,  they  believe  all  Italians  love  to  sing  opera 
and  are  not  really  as  rough  and  ready  as  Mussolini  pretends 
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they  are.  They  can't  understand  the  Germans '  letting  Hitler 
get  away  with  it,  and  they  call  plain  laziness  "muddling 
through.''  Toward  America  they  have  a  curious  mixture  of 
contempt  and  resentment,  contempt  because  we  started  and  then 
hung  back  from  the  League,  resentment  because  we  are  a  race 
of  money  grubbers  who  keep  our  minds  on  the  race. 

In  addition  to  character  delineation,  atmosphere,  and  the  like, 
there  are  other  points  for  which  you  must  have  due  regard.  If 
you  can't  handle  spelling  and  punctuation,  you  can  hire  an 
eighth-grade  scholar  to  correct  your  work.  And  if  you  will  do 
that  and  follow  the  few  suggestions  set  down  above,  you  should 
have  little  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  destructive  start  in  an 
interesting  field  of  creative  activity.  When  you  finish  your  first 
book,  there  is  but  one  problem  left.  How  to  get  next  to  a 
publisher?  To  finish  this  off  smartly,  I  append  a  few 
suggestions. 

1.  Get  a  job  as  a  publisher's  reader  and  send  the  book  to 
yourself  for  an  0.  K. 

2.  Go  to  a  publisher's  office  and  demand  that  you  be  given  the 
respectful  consideration  due  an  artist.  "When  the  office  force 
wearily  promise,  take  them  at  their  word  and  begin  to  read 
aloud.  This  is  one  of  the  non-criminal  types  of  blackmail  that 
is  frequently  effective. 

3.  Outfit  yourself  in  a  white  coat,  green  trousers,  suede  shoes, 
hang  around  the  publisher's  favorite  bar,  and  bribe  the  bar- 
tender to  point  you  out  as  a  brilliant  representative  of  the 
newer  school  of  fiction  murder. 

4.  As  a  last  resort,  publish  the  book  at  your  own  expense. 
This,  though,  is  at  the  very,  very  last  resort.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  many  a  promising  career  has  been  cut  short,  that  many  a 
mute  inglorious  Milton  has  been  satisfied  to  remain  inglorious 
if  not  mute  after  publishing  at  his  own  expense  his  own  book. 


IT  WAS  NINETEEN-FORTY 

Margaret  Tixley,  Grad. 

It  was  1940.  Only  a  few  lights  remained  in  the  city  to  mock 
the  steady  gleam  of  stars  in  the  sky.  The  governor  stood 
at  the  window,  letting  the  sharp  February  wind  swirl  up 
under  his  loose  pajama  coat.  For  months  a  truck-load  of  worries 
had  been  touring  round  and  round  in  his  brain,  and  the  past 
week  this  problem  of  seeking  the  nomination  had  been  added 
like  an  oversized  trailer.  With  a  deep  breath  he  turned  briskly 
from  the  window  and  threw  himself  like  a  youngster  into  the 
bed  and  burrowed  under  the  soft  down  quilt. 

His  six  years  as  governor  hadn't  been  easy — labor  strikes, 
poor-relief,  rackets,  paroles  .  .  .  He  had  always  taken  the  hard 
way,  the  straight  way.  Now,  no  matter  what  else  bothered  him, 
a  bad  conscience  would  never  keep  him  awake.  His  party  wanted 
him  for  president.  Must  he  go  on,  to  the  end  of  the  road,  carry- 
ing other  people 's  burdens !    Well,  it  was  up  to  Meta,  now. 

"Lord!  I  thank  thee  for  a  wife  like  Meta."  Meta  would 
decide  and  whatever  she  said,  he  would  do.  This  time  next  year 
he  might  be  president — or  he  might  be  back  home,  out  of  politics 
forever.  Funny  that  he  didn't  seem  to  care  one  way  or 
the  other. 

In  the  next  room  the  governor's  lady  slid  a  smooth  white 
hand  beneath  her  cheek  on  the  linen  pillow-cover  and  smiled  in 
quiet  contemplation.  Of  course  she  had  made  up  her  mind.  She 
knew  the  governor's  strength,  knew  that  his  honesty  and  ability 
would  bring  him  the  nomination  and  the  election,  too,  if  he 
wanted  it.  But  she  must  see  what  she  dreamed,  first,  and 
consult  her  dream  book  in  the  morning.  Sleep  came  easily,  as  it 
does  to  children. 

The  silent  swish  of  automobiles  skimming  over  the  snowless 
streets  gave  place  to  the  clopping  of  horses '  feet,  and  suddenly, 
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instead  of  1940,  the  year  was  1840  and  Meta  was  in  Washington, 
in  the  White  House,  upstairs.  It  was  March  and  outside  the 
crocuses  had  already  lived  and  died.  Lived  and  died!  The 
words  repeated  themselves  sonorously  in  her  mind. 

"  Silly, "  said  Meta,  running  out  into  the  hall,  "I've  got  to 
get  back  to  1940!  I  don't  know  how  to  live  without  steam  heat 
and  telephones — how  on  earth  could  I  run  the  White  House 
without  refrigeration  ! ' ' 

Somehow  the  joke  fell  flat  because  there  was  no  one  to  hear. 
Some  place  in  the  awful  silence  the  president  was  sleeping  and 
he  was  very  dear  to  her.  Frantically  she  looked  for  him  while 
through  the  open  windows  she  could  hear  two  drunken  men 
singing  on  the  street,  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too,  ooo.  Ooooo, 
Tippecanoe."  The  song  turned  into  a  deep  moan,  the  cry  of  a 
nation  that  sorrows.  Tippecanoe  had  been  elected.  Oh,  yes! 
He  had  been  elected  in  1840,  but  now  he  was  dead.  He  had  died 
in  office. 

Meta  woke  herself  with  her  scream.  Sitting  up  in  bed  she 
held  her  hand  tight  against  her  pounding  heart.  Had  she 
disturbed  the  governor!  She  concentrated  on  listening,  and 
when  there  was  no  rustling  in  the  room  next  door  to  tell  her  of 
his  wakening,  she  lay  back  softly.  She  decided  to  recite  herself 
to  sleep  again.  She  tried  saying  the  Gettysburg  address  back- 
wards. She  was  just  dozing  as  she  finished  it,  '  *  Ten-and-years- 
score — .    How  many's  a  score!"  she  mumbled. 

"A  score!  Why,  that's  twenty,"  a  child's  voice  answered 
her. 

'Tad  Lincoln!"  she  found  herself  looking  at  him  in  surprise. 
"Where  did  you  come  from!" 

'We  live  in  Washington,  now,"  he  explained  politely. 

Meta  felt  that  somehow  she  had  been  foolish.  She  was  in 
Washington  again,  but  everything  was  mixed  up.     She  wanted 
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to  keep  the  child  talking.     "A  score  of  years,  then,  would  be 
twenty  years  ? ' ' 

" That's  right,' '  he  beamed  at  her.  "My  poppa  was  elected 
president  just  a  score  of  years  after  Old  Tippecanoe  you  were 
just  dreaming  about." 

"Yes,"  Meta  remembered,  "William  Henry  Harrison, 
elected  in  1840,  died  in  office.  And  twenty  years  later  Lincoln 
was  elected — and  he  died  in  office." 

Lincoln  was  dead!  The  tragedy  of  it  woke  Meta.  She  lay 
stiff  with  fear  in  her  bed  in  the  governor's  mansion.  What  a 
horrible  dream!  And  she  had  been  thinking  of  the  honor,  the 
pleasures,  the  powers  that  came  to  the  president's  wife.  She 
dared  not  let  herself  think  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  fate.  Calmly  she 
reached  for  the  thermos  jug  on  the  night  stand  beside  her  bed 
and  drank  the  chilling  water;  she  told  herself  that  she  was 
being  foolish.  The  governor  would  take  care  of  her.  Smiling, 
satisfied,  she  fell  asleep  again. 

She  was  playing  bridge  at  a  large  party.  What  was  the 
score?  Score-score?  That  meant  twenty.  Twenty  years  after 
Harrison  it  was  Lincoln  and  twenty  years  after  Lincoln  it  was 
Garfield.  Garfield,  a  little  man  with  a  beard.  Meta  realized 
with  horror  what  was  coming,  now.  But  first  she  must  see  it  all 
played  through. 

A  man  approached  the  president,  the  little  president  with  a 
beard;  the  man  was  looking  for  a  job.  He  was  not  alone,  there 
were  hundreds  of  men  and  only  one  job.  Meta  knew  how  it  had 
been  back  in  the  state  capital  during  the  strikes.  Only 
this  was  a  federal  job  the  man  wanted.  And  he  couldn't  have  it 
because  there  were  other  men  who  had  to  have  jobs.  Then  it 
came — the  shot,  the  dismay,  then  the  months  of  silent  sadness 
and  a  nation  mourning  again  for  the  president  who  had  been. 

Now  Meta  was  awake,  but  dull  with  shock.  She  felt  dedicated 
to  some  awful  role  as  witness.     Eelentlessly  she  started  the 
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terrible  cycle  of  years  revolving  again — 1840,  1860,  1880 — each 
an  election  year,  each  election  a  celebration,  hope  triumphant 
for  a  time  and  then  a  people  mourning.  Another  score  of  years 
would  be  the  turn  of  the  century,  in  1900  the  war-time  president 
had  been  returned  to  office. 

She  saw  him  in  Buffalo  after  his  inauguration,  wearily 
shaking  hands  with  an  unending  line  of  visitors  at  the  gay 
exposition.  The  usher  presents  a  man  whose  right  hand  is 
swathed  in  a  bandage.  The  man  is  apologetic  as  he  extends  his 
left  hand  in  the  American  gesture  of  friendship. 

1  '  That  is  perfectly  all  right,  young  man, ' '  President  McKinley 
says  courtetously,  "I'm  sorry  you  hurt  your  hand — "  Meta 
wanted  to  scream  a  warning  to  him,  but  it  was  too  late.  McKin- 
ley had  been  elected  twenty  years  after  Garfield,  just  four  score 
years  after  the  first  president  who  had  died  in  office. 

There  was  no  intermission  now  between  the  sequences,  though 
the  governor's  lady  turned  her  face  into  her  pillow  to  forget 
1900.  She  buried  her  eyes  until  comets  of  fire  seemed  to  break 
through  the  lids.     She  was  suffocating  in  the  pillow. 

That  was  the  way  he  had  died,  the  man  who  had  been  elected 
twenty  years  later.  He  had  had  a  pillow  just  like  that.  It  was 
in  a  hotel  room  far  away  from  the  capital  and  politics,  but 
death  had  found  him. 

Like  signs  carried  on  poles  through  the  auditorium  of  a 
national  convention  the  years  marched  past  Meta's  eyes — 1840, 
1860,  1880,  1900,  1920— just  before  he  reached  the  foot  of  her 
bed  the  man  who  carried  the  next  sign  stopped. 

It  was  morning,  and  the  sun  was  fingering  the  Venetian  blinds 
of  the  governor's  mansion.  The  governor's  lady  lay  content,  a 
satisfied  smile  on  her  face.  Slowly  she  stood  up,  hugged  her 
silk  robe  tight  about  her  and  went  quietly  into  the  governor's 
room. 

The  superstitions  of  a  selfish  woman  kept  from  the  nation  the 
man  it  needed  in  1940. 


THOUGHTS  ON  GOETHE 

Helen  Cecelia  Schmitt,  U.  C.  4 

Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  knew  and  fully  appreciated  all 
types  of  learning;  his  literary  works  emanate  not  from 
one,  but  from  many  fields  of  interest.  Andre  Suares  says, 
in  speaking  of  the  master's  influence  on  our  twentieth-century 
world,  "Our  only  salvation  lies  in  the  embodiment  of  Goethe's 
spirit. "  It  is  true  that  if  the  world  would  but  accept  the  motto, 
"Man  irrt  nicht,  so  lange  er  strebt,"  there  would  be  little  time 
for  petty  bickering  and  wrangling. 

What  more  evident  indication  of  Goethe's  genius  than  the 
fact  that  the  very  principle  with  which  he  endows  Faust  worked 
out  practically  for  Goethe  himself!  His  own  life  shows  that 
striving  for  an  ideal — his  was  to  write  a  near-perfect  classic — 
need  not  be  in  vain.  His  life  was  consummated  with  the 
completion  of  Faust,  the  greatest  of  German  classics. 

We  find,  after  reading  even  a  little  of  Goethe,  that  he  is  at 
one  and  the  same  time  a  scientist,  an  educator,  a  painter,  a 
sculptor,  a  sportsman,  and  a  great  poet.  What  fine  genius  is 
shown  when  experiences  are  so  assimilated  as  to  give  to  a  man 
a  near-perfect,  unbiased  conception  of  life  and  work! 

Goethe  was  unusually  good-looking,  had  a  fine  sportsman's 
physique,  knew  how  to  dance  and  skate  well;  he  had  charming 
manners  and  withal  a  subtle  magnetism  which  fascinated 
women.  Because  of  Goethe's  receptive  companionship,  he 
found  it  a  very  natural  thing  to  have  many  friends,  most  of 
whom  were  women.  Many  of  these  friendships  developed  into 
something  bordering  on  love — sometimes  mutual,  sometimes 
one-sided.  Goethe  himself  deplores  these  loves  in  no  way.  He 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  his  spirit  could  never  have  been 
so  responsive  had  it  not  been  for  his  various  loves. 

37 
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Some  seven  years  after  Goethe's  first  fascination  for  a 
common-born  girl,  Gretchen,  lie  arrived  at  Strasbourg  to  com- 
plete his  course  in  law.  A  fellow  student  introduced  him  to  the 
family  of  Pastor  Brion  of  Sesnheim.  Today  Friderika,  the 
daughter  of  Pastor  Brion,  is  immortalized,  for  Goethe  gave  her 
an  apotheosis  such  as  perhaps  no  woman  except  Dante's 
Beatrice  has  ever  had;  he  made  her  the  prototype  of  his 
"Gretchen"  in  Faust.  But  Goethe's  ever-demanding  ambition 
found  no  place  for  a  love  as  enveloping  as  Friderika 's.  His 
ambition  led  him  on.  Fridericka  stayed  behind  with  only 
beautiful  memories  to  console  her. 

New  fields  of  interest  were  opened  for  Goethe  by  Katharina 
von  Klettenberg.  She  directed  her  young  friend's  interest 
toward  the  beauty  of  the  Bible,  and  started  his  inquiring  mind 
on  investigations  into  fields  not  before  known  to  him. 

Shortly  after  this,  Goethe  met  and  became  deeply  enamored 
of  Charlotte  Buff,  the  fiancee  of  his  good  friend,  Kestner.  Lotte 
remained  true  to  Kestner,  while  Goethe  gave  vent  to  his 
emotions  in  his  sentimental  Sorrows  of  Werther. 

Lili  Schonemann,  to  whom  Goethe  became  engaged,  but  to 
whom  he  was  never  married,  was  a  perfect  type  of  society 
woman.  There  seemed  little  union  of  spirit  in  this  companion- 
ship, and  finally  the  engagement  was  broken,  despite  the  wishes 
of  Lili's  parents  and  Goethe's  relatives. 

Goethe  finally  married  some  time  later,  and  the  girl  whom  he 
tfhose  for  his  wife  was  Christiane,  for  whom  he  felt  a  fatal 
fascination.  Christiane  could  give  no  intellectual  companion- 
ship, but  she  knew  "how  to  make  him  comfortable  and  how  to 
take  the  burdens  of  a  household  off  his  shoulders."  Moreover, 
she  gave  him  the  freedom  which  was  so  great  a  need  of  his 
nature,  and  she  saw  to  it  that  he  was  undisturbed  when  he 
wished  to  write. 

These  varied  infatuations  of  Goethe  very  definitely  affected 
his  writings.    Further  contributions  to  his  genius  were  brought 
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about  by  his  correspondents,  with  whom  he  communicated  for 
the  sheer  pleasure  of  interchanging  ideas.  Carlyle  and  Byron, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Emily  Hart,  Schelling,  the  Prussian 
philosopher,  and  Alexander  Pushkin,  Russia's  great  poet — all 
were  on  Goethe's  correspondence  list.  With  a  background  of 
such  varied  friendships,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Goethe  wrote 
wisely  and  so  well  of  every  phase  of  life. 

Goethe  was  a  great  lover  of  nature  and  "it  was  he  who  dis- 
covered and  apprehended  some  of  the  principles  of  plant  evolu- 
tion. He  not  only  made  independent  discovery  of  the  principle, 
but  spent  years  in  trying  to  get  the  facts  recognized  by  the 
scientists  of  his  day. ' '  In  his  forty-second  year,  he  published  a 
treatise  on  "Metamorphosis  in  Plants,' '  and  success  was 
assured  him  in  a  small  measure.  So,  even  in  the  scientific 
procession,  Goethe  was  far  ahead  of  his  contemporaries. 

Goethe's  place  in  the  following  of  scientific  mingls  was  not 
that  of  a  mere  exponent  and  yes-man  of  a  full-fledged  theory. 
He  was  an  observer  and  a  thinker,  and  his  contributions  to 
plant  evolution  and  comparative  anatomy  definitely  helped  to 
advance  the  scientific  point  of  view.  Emerson  pays  the  highest 
compliment  possible  to  Goethe's  genius  when  he  names  him  one 
of  the  "Six  Representative  Men  of  the  World."  He  says  of 
him:  "Goethe  was  the  philosopher  of  multiplicity;  hundred- 
handed,  Argus-eyed,  able  and  happy  to  cope  with  a  rolling 
miscellany  of  facts  and  sciences,  and  by  his  own  versatility,  to 
dispose  of  them  with  ease ;  a  manly  mind,  unembarrassed  by  the 
variety  of  coats  of  convention  with  which  his  life  had  got 
encrusted,  easily  able  by  his  subtlety  to  pierce  these — and  to 
draw  from  them,  nature — with  which  he  lived  in  full 
communion. ' ' 

A  great  wealth  of  thought,  gleaned  from  experience  among 
friends,  and  from  the  sciences  and  politics,  enabled  Goethe  to 
write  as  he  did.  It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  he  holds  some- 
thing individually  pertinent  for  each  of  us.    He  writes  with  such 
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a  strong  feeling  for  life  that  he  imbues  his  reader  with  a  like 
earnestness. 

It  was  in  Strasbourg  that  Goethe  started  work  on  his  first 
important  drama,  Goetz  von  BerUchingen.  "It  is  necessary  in 
estimating  the  worth  of  this  drama  that  we  bear  in  mind 
Goethe's  own  life,  and  the  turbulent  spirit  of  his  age  rather 
than  the  historical  facts,  which  the  poet  found  in  an  auto- 
biography of  his  hero. ' '  The  Gottfried  whom  Goethe  drew,  was 
a  very  different  personage  from  the  unscrupulous  robber-knight 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Shakespearean  form  of  drama 
was  introduced  to  the  German  stage  with  the  appearance  of 
Goetz. 

In  Goethe's  second  important  drama,  Clavigo,  Marie  and 
Clavigo  fall  in  love.  Clavigo  is  entering  upon  a  journalistic 
career,  and  persuades  Marie  to  put  off  their  marriage  until  the 
time  when  he  will  have  a  suitable  job.  Upon  being  appointed 
to  the  service  of  royalty,  his  ambition  is  aroused  and  he  forsakes 
his  loved  one.  Through  many  harrowing  experiences,  Marie 
learns  of  Clavigo 's  faithlessness,  and  the  shock  kills  her.  Very 
Wagnerian-like  in  its  close,  Clavigo  accidentally  meets  a  funeral 
cortege,  learns  that  it  is  Marie's,  repents  of  his  infidelity,  and 
while  still  wringing  his  hands  in  anguish  over  the  loss  of  his 
love,  is  killed  by  Marie's  father.  Artisically  speaking,  Clavigo 
possesses  unity  of  action,  a  characteristic  not  found  in  Goethe 's 
earlier  drama,  Goetz. 

From  drama,  Goethe's  creative  mind  progressed  to  lyrical 
poetry  and  prose,  occasioned  primarily  by  his  sufferings  from 
unrequited  love.  Sorrows  of  Young  Werther  is  beautifully 
lyrical  in  style.  Although  the  theme  is  one  of  deep  remorse  over 
the  loss  of  Lotte,  a  vein  of  hope  runs  throughout,  though  it  is 
only  vaguely  apparent.  There  is  an  unsettled  and  feverish 
inability  to  comprehend  the  inequalities  of  this  life,  and 
Werther 's  longing  for  complete  knowledge,  added  to  his  loss  of 
Lotte,  renders  him  despondent  and  fretful.    Werther  expresses 
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tire  climactic  unrest  of  the  "storm  and  stress"  period  of 
Goethe's  life.  Incidentally  it  called  all  of  Europe's  attention  to 
Goethe's  genius. 

After  Goethe's  feverish  anxieties  about  love  were  quieted,  he 
again  turned  to  drama  of  a  definitely  historical  nature.  His 
Egmont  is  notable  as  a  fitting  dramatization  of  history.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  time  when 
Margaret  of  Parma  was  regent.  Goethe  himself  says  that  at 
times  he  must  forget  facts  to  reconcile  history  with  drama,  but 
little  matter,  that.  The  love  of  a  fine  woman,  the  inspiration 
which  Clara  holds  for  Egmont,  and  the  impetus  which  her  love 
gives  to  Edmont's  life  are  all  told  in  an  appealing  way,  singu- 
larly characteristic  of  Goethe's  style. 

Probably  the  greatest  period  of  Goethe's  life  came  with  the 
beginning  of  his  Italian  travels.  When  he  left  Karlsbad  for 
Borne,  he  had  finally  severed  his  connection  with  the  "storm 
and  stress"  period,  and  a  new  life  was  about  to  begin.  All 
during  the  foregoing  periods  of  his  life  Goethe  had  an  inclina- 
tion towards  emotional  instability.  Now  as  he  grew  older  and 
had  the  anticipation  of  his  long-awaited  Italian  journey,  he  felt 
the  need  of  adapting  himself  to  larger  views  and  high  aspira- 
tions. Goethe  was  never  able  to  stand  still  with  his  work.  With 
the  progression  of  his  literary  development,  he  became  each 
time  a  more  cultured  man,  and  each  creative  experience  ren- 
dered him  able  to  write  things  of  more  universal  import. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  Goethe 's  Italian 
journey.  He  himself  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  climax  of  his  life. 
He  remained  in  Italy  a  year,  and  as  a  result,  felt  that  he  had 
never  before  attained  such  a  complete  understanding  of  life  and 
genius  and  of  his  mission  as  a  poet.  It  gave  him  a  vantage 
ground  from  which  he  could  view  the  past  and  make  plans  for 
the  future. 
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His  sojourn  in  Italy  allowed  him  time  and  introspection  for 
his  two  best-loved  classics,  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris  and  Torquato 
Tasso. 

In  1779  he  formulated  his  plan  of  Iphigenie  for  a  definite 
dramatic  form.  As  far  as  style  is  concerned,  the  work  contains 
"the  marble  beauty  of  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Venus  de  Milo 
translated  into  speech.' '  There  is  a  sort  of  bloodless  aloofness 
about  the  whole.  In  this,  Goethe's  first  work  of  a  definitely 
classical  nature,  there  is  an  utter  lack  of  physical  passion. 
Goethe's  mind,  at  this  period,  had  gone  on  to  appreciate  the 
more  elevating  types  of  communion.  Whereas  in  his  The  Sor- 
rows of  Young  Werther,  there  is  a  pregnant  shadowing  of 
physical  emotion,  in  Iphigenie  there  is  only  highly  moral  purity 
and  truth.  Goethe  had  come  to  be  the  sort  of  man  Plato  would 
have  welcomed  into  his  world  of  all-truth  philosophers. 

Like  Iphigenie,  Torquato  Tasso  was  written  and  rewritten 
during  Goethe's  sojourn  in  Italy.  Tasso  is  an  expression  of  a 
subtle,  veiled  protest  against  the  Wertherism  of  Goethe's 
younger  and  more  passionate  days.  By  this  time,  he  was  a 
mature  man,  and  he  realized  there  was  something  more  to  life 
than  emotional  impetuosity. 

After  Goethe's  return  to  Germany,  where  he  found  no  trace 
of  that  tranquil  classicism  which  he  had  accepted  as  his  ideal  of 
literary  form,  he  found  little  sympathy  among  the  literati  of 
his  country.  Only  Schiller,  the  other  great  German  literateur 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  could  give  Goethe  the  intellectual 
companionship  he  required.  Together  the  two  worked  for  the 
success  of  their  periodical  Die  TLoren,  and  to  this  periodical, 
Goethe  contributed  some  worth-while  essays  and  poems,  notable 
of  which  are  "Conversations  of  German  Immigrants,"  "Essay 
on  Literary  Sansculottism, "  "Eoman  Elegies,"  and  a  "Trans- 
lation of  Bevenuto  Celinni's  Autobiography." 

Between  this  period  and  the  publication  of  Wilhelm  Meister, 
Goethe  found  himself  again  interested  in  masterful  lyrics.    As  a 
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creator  of  compact  lyrics,  Goethe  surely  remains  among  the 
masters.  The  style  in  these  lighter  works  is  lilting  and  musical, 
and  it  is  little  wonder  that  Europe  knew  Goethe  first  through 
his  lyrics.  The  literary  results  of  these  years  were  his  inimi- 
table "The  Wanderer's  Nightsong,"  "To  the  Moon,"  "Song 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Water,"  and  the  vigorous  near-drama  "Der 
Erlkonig,"  besides  the  drama  "The  Sisters"  in  which  both  Lili 
Schonemann  and  Frau  von  Stein's  characters  seem  to  be 
reflected. 

After  these  lyrics  and  dramas  had  been  completed,  another 
big  period  in  Goethe's  life  began  with  the  publication  of  his 
Wilhelm  Meister.  This  work  is  in  every  way  the  exact  opposite 
of  his  earlier  works,  for  whereas  Sorrows  of  Werther  and  Truth 
and  Poetry  are  fanciful  self-revealing  pieces,  Wilhelm-  Meister 
is  a  monument  of  solidity  and  adult  reasoning. 

The  germ  of  this  great  work  developed  slowly  and  gradually 
through  a  series  of  perfecting  evolutions.  Goethe  was  twenty- 
nine  years  old  when  he  began  to  write  the  story:  he  continued 
work  at  it,  with  interruptions  of  course,  until  he  was  thirty- 
seven.  Then  he  laid  it  aside.  In  eight  years  again,  he  returned 
to  it.  Many  years  of  introspection  made  it  a  great  work.  The 
watchword  of  Goethe 's  life  was  culture,  and  his  own  unwearied 
striving  for  the  highest  possible  type  of  manhood  is  inculcated 
in  Meister,  Goethe's  poetic  counterpart. 

All  this  while,  as  Goethe's  works  became  increasingly  signifi- 
cant in  intellectual  value,  he  was  working  on  his  Faust,  designed 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  whole  ideal  of  his  life ;  it  is  the  summa 
of  every  ideal  he  ever  had,  his  closest  approach  to  the  thing  for 
which  he  had  been  striving  throughout  his  lifetime. 

It  is  in  this  drama  that  both  his  high  intelligence  and  his 
philosophy  of  life  appear  more  pointedly  than  in  any  other  of 
his  works. 
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Faust  is  toilworn  and  dejected  because  of  his  striving  for 
perfect  knowledge ;  he  makes  a  pact  with  the  devil — to  give  up 
his  soul  in  pay  for  worldly  experiences  which  he  hopes  will 
clarify  his  understanding  of  the  eternal  plan;  he  finds  his 
happiness  in  service  to  mankind;  and  finally  he  is  taken  up  to 
heaven  on  the  wings  of  angels  because  of  his  constant  striving 
for  something  better.  At  the  finish  of  Faust,  the  reader  feels 
certain  that  there  can  be  no  better  solution  to  modern  problems 
than  the  predominant  idea  of  the  man  Faust — work,  work,  ever 
work,  and  in  your  work,  there  is  your  salvation.  Little  mattered 
to  Faust  except  that  one  day  he  might  reach  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  eternal  plan  of  things,  but  the  predominant 
thought  still  remains  that  redemption  is  for  those  who  con- 
tinually strive  for  it. 

The  poem  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  poet's  life. 
Because  Goethe  began  his  Faust  in  the  early  period  of  his  life, 
the  first  part — the  tragedy  of  Gretchen — is  full  of  passionate 
love  and  desire.  From  the  experiences  of  his  later  life,  Goethe 
was  able  to  write  the  poetically  lovely  "Walpurgis-Night's 
Dream.' '  In  this,  humanity  can  well  find  a  royal  bequest,  for 
its  large-hearted  idealism  and  human  appeal  touch  closely  or 
remotely  on  every  conceivable  condition  of  human  life. 

Eckermann,  Goethe's  Boswell,  was  a  fine  friend  and  confidant 
throughout  a  large  part  of  Goethe's  life.  He  recorded  faith- 
fully his  conversations  with  the  master,  and  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  recall  the  compliment  Eckermann  paid  his  master. 
'When  I  think  how  rich  and  full  were  the  communications  by 
which  he  made  me  so  happy  for  a  period  of  nine  years,  and  now 
observe  how  small  a  part  I  have  retained  in  writing,  I  seem  to 
myself  a  child  who,  endeavoring  to  catch  the  refreshing  spring 
shower  with  open  hands,  finds  that  the  greater  part  of  it  runs 
through  his  fingers." 
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Nola  Mae  Fife,  T.  C. 

The  clock  sounded,  and  the  shamming  of  desk  tops  and  the 
brazen  bring-forth  of  make-up  boxes  proclaimed  that 
office  hours  were  over.  Incongruously  a  vague  feeling 
that  had  been  teasing  me  all  day  crystallized  at  this  moment. 
I  was  certain  that  I  was  being  inspired  to  write  a  poem.  I  felt 
it  coming  on.  As  the  other  slaves  filed  out,  I  sat  and  convinced 
myself  that  I  had  a  definite  call  to  write  poetry.  About  what 
should  I  write?  One  really  should  have  some  sort  of  subject; 
even  some  of  the  most  modern  writers  agree  on  that. 

Groping  for  material  with  which  to  carry  out  this  sudden 
inspiration,  I  walked  to  the  window,  and  from  its  fifteen-storied 
height  looked  out  to  the  east.  The  view  was  just  as  captivating 
then  at  it  always  was  in  the  moments  surreptitiously  borrowed 
from  hours  that  were  supposed  to  be  spent  in  posting  figures 
and  transcribing  notes.  Out  beyond  the  buildings  and  traffic, 
the  silver  river  began  just  beyond  "remote  Shalott,"  curved 
gracefully  out  to  the  left  and  then  flowed  along  the  border  of 
autumn  foliage,  "down  to  Camelot"  and  farther. 

There  was  Camelot  and  King  Arthur's  castle,  with  its  court- 
yard of  jousting  knights.  Every  fall  when  the  woods  became 
pale  yellow,  the  Lady  of  Shalott  sailed  upon  the  river.  They 
were  all  there  yet,  in  spite  of  that  disillusioning  day  when  a 
well-meaning  friend  had  insisted  upon  my  looking  at  them 
through  his  powerful  binoculars  which  had  changed  the  silvery 
ribbon  to  a  muddy  rag  of  a  river,  made  a  WPA  project  of 
remote  Shalott,  turned  romantic  Camelot  into  prosaic  Council 
Bluffs,  and  hopelessly  exposed  King  Arthur's  Castle  as  a  grain 
elevator.  The  worst  shock  had  been  the  Lady  of  Shalott;  she 
had  been  changed  to  a  couple  of  dirty  men  in  an  old  boat. 

45 
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Just  below  me  were  disreputable  and  sordid  streets ;  they  were 
glamorous  yesterday  when  rain  had  transformed  the  pavements 
into  shimmering  mirrors  that  reflected  every  headlight  in  their 
shining  surfaces.  Through  the  veil  of  mist  the  lights  on  the 
buildings  had  glimmered  fairy  green,  warm  red,  princely 
purple,  mellow  yellow  and  saintly  blue,  adorning  an  enchanted 
city  where  shadowy  figures  moved  softly  about  in  the  dimness. 

With  a  start  I  turned  away  from  the  window,  realizing  that 
such  idle  musing  was  not  furnishing  me  the  poetic  subject  I 
sought.  Perhaps  a  walk  home  would  provide  inspiration.  On 
the  way  to  the  elevator  I  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  west 
window.  In  a  short  time  the  sunset  would  be  flaming  above  and 
between  the  irregular  line  of  buildings.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as 
gorgeous  as  it  had  been  the  other  evening  when  I  had  worked 
late,  finishing  in  time  to  watch  its  flamboyant  glow  deepening 
into  exotic  color  combinations,  seeing  a  golden  light  running 
like  a  melody  through  it  all,  and  suffusing  the  whole  world  as 
the  brilliant  hues  merged  into  mere  tints.  Literally  drunk  with 
such  beauty,  I  had  called  the  charwoman  to  share  this  fleeting 
treasure  with  me.  She  looked  obligingly,  tolerated  my  ecstasies 
for  a  polite  interval,  and  then  patiently  asked,  "  Would  it  be  all 
right  for  me  to  clean  the  office  now?"  But  then  she  wouldn't 
dare  drink  too  much  beauty ;  she  had  to  clean  the  fifteenth  floor. 

In  the  street,  I  heard  the  scream  and  clang  of  the  fire  engine, 
and  saw  the  crowd  gather  at  the  corner.  The  tiny  blaze  in  an 
awning  had  been  safely  extinguished  before  the  brave  firemen 
arrived.  The  crowd  dispersed;  there  was  no  heroism  about 
which  I  could  compose  verse.  Two  high  school  freshmen  went 
disappointedly  on  their  way,  one  half  complaining  "It  wasn't 
nearly  as  bad  as  I  hoped  it  would  be. ' ' 

The  streets  were  filled  with  late  shoppers  and  released  office 
workers,  but  there  was  nothing  interesting  about  that  nightly 
occurrence.  A  weary  and  worried  mother,  half  hidden  behind  a 
large,  brown  paper  sack  of  groceries,  hurried  along,  the  run- 
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over  heels  on  her  obviously  dyed-black-from- white  shoes  tapping 
jerkily.  A  sketchily  clothed,  soiled-faced  little  boy  trotted 
slightly  behind  her,  one  hand  holding  on  to  her  worn  coat  whose 
indefinite  black  color  and  anachronistic  style  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  faded  green  beret  on  her  somewhat 
straggling,  straight  hair.  The  little  boy  kept  his  head  turned 
toward  the  windows  in  the  ten-cent  store,  and  his  eyes  moved 
longingly  from  the  display  of  chocolate  candy  to  the  toy 
machine  guns  and  Gr-Men  badges.  When  at  length  he  had  to 
take  his  eyes  from  this  tempting  array,  the  street  drinking 
fountain  was  before  him.  He  pulled  at  his  mother's  coat,  and 
in  an  eager  voice  that  showed  a  pathetic  desire  to  give  some- 
thing to  the  one  he  loved  best,  he  asked,  "Ma,  would  you  like  a 
nice  cool  drink  of  water  f ' ' 

I  was  becoming  convinced  that  poetic  subjects  did  not  exist 
in  the  business  section  of  the  city. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  little  park  two  young  men  were  leaning 
over  the  railing  of  the  War  Mothers'  Memorial.  One  of  them 
was  staring  moodily  down  the  long  line  of  trees  whose  leaves 
had  been  just  enough  yellowed  by  the  frost  to  make  them  look 
as  though  the  sun  were  still  shining  on  them,  though  they  were 
really  in  shadow.  The  other  young  man  was  listening  in  amused 
tolerance,  and  he  shrugged  as  the  gloomy  one  finished : 

"And  so,  I  feel  like  a  crook  about  it." 

"Yeah?    Oh  well,  she'll  get  over  it.    They  all  do." 

Too  bad  I  hadn't  heard  the  beginning  of  his  story.  It  might 
have  been  good  material  for  a  poem. 

Beyond  the  park  a  queer  mixture  of  houses  lined  the  street. 
At  some  time  the  houses  here  must  have  waged  a  civil  war 
among  themselves.  One  wondered  whether  the  little  cottages 
discovered  the  location,  and  after  having  settled  themselves, 
suffered  persecution  for  justice's  sake  from  the  big  houses;  or 
whether  the  large  houses  were  the  pioneers  who  were  annoyed 
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by  having  the  small,  cheap  three-room  cabins  squeeze  in  between 
them.  Farther  up  the  street  it  became  apparent  that  the  larger 
houses  had  won,  and  in  the  last  block  there  was  but  one  small 
house,  a  drab  and  dreary  affair.  It  was  overshadowed  by  two 
imposing  structures  which  had  evidently  intimidated  it  until  it 
had  shrunk  away  from  the  front  of  the  lot  and  crouched  in  the 
back.  Through  the  one  front  window  under  the  sagging  porch 
I  could  see  into  the  front  room.  The  shade  was  not  drawn.  In 
fact,  I  doubt  if  there  w^as  a  shade  to  draw.  The  room  was 
mercilessly  exposed  and  lighted  by  a  single  bulb  on  the  end  of  a 
cord  which  hung  from  the  center  of  the  ceiling.  The  radio  in 
the  big  house  on  the  left  was  filling  the  air  with  music  from  a 
dance  orchestra,  and  in  the  front  room  of  the  little  shanty  a 
thin  and  very  young  mother  was  dancing  around  to  the  strains 
of  the  neighbor's  music — a  tiny  baby  in  her  arms.  She  had 
ample  room  to  dance  without  bumping  into  the  furniture 
because  the  room  was  practically  bare.  In  the  far  end  of  the 
room  a  young  man  leaned  on  crutches  as  he  watched  her 
swaying  in  time.  He  was  smiling,  but  I  could  positively  feel 
tears  in  his  eyes.  I  hurried  by.  No  poetic  material  there ;  the 
reason  for  the  young  man's  crutches  might  have  supplied  it, 
though. 

As  I  went  into  the  church  I  made  a  resolve  to  say  a  prayer 
for  that  young  man.  A  soft  holy  darkness  soothingly  filled  the 
church.  Through  the  gloom  the  red  of  the  sanctuary  lamp 
glowed  reassuringly  and  the  candles  in  the  wrought  iron  stand 
in  front  of  Our  Lady's  Shrine  flickered  appeals  for  her  prayers. 
My  devotions  over,  I  sat  for  a  moment,  thinking.  The  church 
was  almost  dark  now,  but  the  glow  from  the  west  sent  the  golden 
glory  of  heaven  through  the  stained-glass  windows.  I  loved 
everything  in  the  church,  even  the  tiny  crack  in  one  of  the 
windows  and  the  worn  spots  in  the  kneeling  pads.  Most  of  all  I 
loved  the  gleaming  white  high  altar  with  its  brass  candlesticks 
against  the  dark  red  velvet  dossal;  the  bronze  gates  and  blue 
curtains  across  the  doorway  of  Our  Lady's  chapel;  the  Delia 
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Kobbia  plaque  of  the  Annunciation  with  its  white-robed  Gabriel 
holding  a  sheaf  of  lilies  in  his  hand  and  announcing  to  a  kneel- 
ing Virgin  Mary  against  a  background  of  soft  blue,  while  the 
Dove  hovered  over  her,  and  pensive  little  cherubs  rested  chins 
on  arms  and  peered  over  the  border.  I  wanted  always  unchanged 
the  polychromed  Stations  of  the  Cross  with  their  red  and  gold 
and  white  on  a  world  of  blue;  and  the  exquisitely  carved 
wooden  statue  of  the  patron  saint,  standing  guard  above  his 
altar.    God  pity  the  wanderer  who  has  no  parish  church ! 

I  left  the  church  for  home,  the  desire  to  write  poetry  burnt 
out  by  failure  to  find  an  inspiring  subject,  and  replaced  by  a 
feeling  of  sweetness  which  often  comes  with  a  visit  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

Funny  how  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  could  take  a  walk  w\ 
see  something  about  which  to  write  immortal  poetry. 
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Eenest  Neill,  J4 

I  gazed  down  through  500  feet  of  space.  Below  and  behind 
us,  the  Omaha  municipal  airport  administration  buildings 
and  hangars  were  swiftly  slipping  away.  A  cloud  of  gritty 
dust  obscured  the  view  of  other  planes  on  the  ground.  It  swirled 
about  a  group  of  Sunday  afternoon  visitors  drawn  by  the  roar 
of  motors  to  the  airport.  And  all  of  this  was  due  to  a  tiny  three 
cylinder  motor.  Our  Aeronca's  slip  stream  had  seemingly 
generated  new  power. 

Other  things  at  hand  were  deemed  more  important,  for  here 
we  were,  a  young  transport  pilot  acquaintance  and  myself, 
seated  close  together  in  the  narrow  cock-pit. 

"She's  all  yours  !" 

When  I  turned,  upon  hearing  his  voice  above  the  din  of  the 
motor,  I  saw  the  ship  was  flying  itself.  Following  his  directions, 
I  gingerly  laced  my  fingers  about  the  iron  loop,  attached  to  what 
is  commonly  called  the  "joy-stick."  My  feet  began  a  tap  as  I 
placed  them  on  the  rudder  controls. 

A  slight  dip  resulted  as  I  grasped  the  joy-stick  more  firmly, 
then  a  severe  climb  as  I  pulled  it  back  too  far  in  my  fervor. 

"Take  it  easy.  Let  the  darn  thing  fly  itself.  Give  it  more 
aileron."  McKee's  order  gave  me  a  little  assurance.  I  needed 
it  because,  in  truth,  I  was  taking  our  lives  in  my  hands. 

Below,  Carter  Lake  and  the  Missouri  river  slid  past  us.  I  was 
getting  the  feel  of  the  ship. 

"Push  your  foot  down  more  on  the  right  pedal.  Pull  the  stick 
<o  the  right."  It  was  strange  how  I  could  hear  his  voice  above 
Ihe  steady  putt-putt  of  the  motor.  Obeying  his  command,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  the  ship  respond  so  well.    In  fact,  I  was 
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greeted  by  a  great  dip  of  the  right  wing  which  nearly  threw  us 
off  the  seat. 

"Not  so  quick!  Now  you've  got  it."  I  was  speechless,  so  I 
left  all  of  the  conversation  up  to  my  companion.  At  that  moment 
the  ship  eased  into  what  I  considered  a  graceful  bank. 

"Lift  up  your  nose."  Surely  he  meant  the  nose  of  the  ship, 
because  I  could  see  we  were  losing  altitude.  I  felt  myself  sinking 
deeper  into  the  leather  cushions  as  we  rose,  regaining  the 
altitude  I  had  lost.  For  some  reason  the  nose  seemed  too  high, 
although  we  were  flying  on  an  even  keel.  Soon  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  angle. 

"Head  toward  Council  Bluff s,"  and  I  crossed  the  Missouri 
river  with  less  effort  than  I  ever  imagined  possible.  The  entire 
earth  below  seemed  to  be  flattened  as  if  by  some  magic  hand.  I 
looked  down  on  a  Lilliputian  city.  Tiny  black  objects  crawled 
along  brown  or  white  ribbons.  A  yellow  caterpillar  with  a 
silver  back  slid  along  two  strings  of  black,  occasionally  showing 
a  steely  glow  when  reflecting  the  glint  of  the  sun.  I  was  soon 
assured  that  these  were  not  insects  plaguing  some  miniature 
town,  but  automobiles  and  street  cars. 

At  that  moment  a  soft  rise  and  fall  proved  to  me  that  McKee 
bad  told  the  truth  when  he  said,  "There  is  a  rough  ceiling 
today,"  shortly  before  we  left  on  our  trip. 

Another  bank  to  the  left,  this  time  more  certain,  headed  our 
ship  north.  By  fixing  my  eyes  on  a  clump  of  trees  north  of  the 
landing  field,  I  could  fly  in  a  straight  line.  To  the  west  of  us, 
the  late  afternoon  sun  poured  through  the  murky  clouds  of 
smoke,  swirling  around  the  roofs  of  the  higher  buildings. 

When  told  to  "head  into  the  field"  I  nosed  the  ship  down, 
then  returned  the  controls  to  McKee.  A  rude  dip  greeted  us. 
But  it  was  soon  over.  We  were  now  heading  toward  the 
hangars,  flying  about  three  feet  above  the  ground,  then  closer 
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and  closer  until  I  was  aware  our  wheels  were  once  more  on  solid 
ground.  No  shock  warned  me  that  we  had  already  covered 
some  distance  with  our  wheels  lightly  "kissing  the  ground.' ' 

As  our  metal  tail-skid  hit  the  runway,  a  grating  sound  rever- 
berated throughout  the  steel  framework.  We  rapidly  lost  speed, 
and  soon  came  to  a  stop. 

I  stepped  out  of  the  door,  tiny  as  it  was,  and  crawled  under- 
neath the  two  wing  guy- wires.  Our  fuselage  cleared  the  ground 
by  less  than  a  foot.  Our  motor  died  with  a  cough,  rebounding 
the  propellor  on  the  cylinder  compression. 

Pilot  McKee  was  speaking,  i  i  You  show  a  lot  of  skill  for  your 
first  trial  at  the  controls.  It  would  be  easy  for  you  to  learn 
to  fly.' ' 

Thus  a  life-long  desire  became  a  reality,  as  I  finished  my  first 
flight  with  America's  youngest  co-pilot,  Jack  L.  McKee,  my  old 
classmate. 


